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ota a “One of the immortal travel-books.” 
—E. B. Osborn in The Morning Post. 


RAGGLE-TAGGLE 


Compron MACKENZIE in The Daily Mail:—“ An entrancing book, Lose no 





haste in reading ‘Raggle-Taggle’” , eres ae 
ernest NEwMAN in The Sunday Times:—‘“ His fascinating volume and 





his audacious tour.” 
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Published Yesterday 


| THE ROYAL LINE OF FRANCE 


By E. THORNTON COOK 
An excellent and suitable successor to the author’s former books dealing with the 
Royal Lines of England and Scotland; full of quaint, out-of-the-way information. 


it h.< Me cai 
a With 37 Illustrations. 18s. net 
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a QUINLAN KATHLEEN NORRIS’S 


lana, i A novel of India by new novel 

try. | A. M. WESTWOOD WALLS OF GOLD 

- “We can recall no more vivid and truthful The story of a magnificent fight for happiness | 
ON, story of India since Mr. Kipling wrote ‘ Kim.’” in this well-known author’s best vein. 
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“ | Illustrated Cheap Edition 3/6 net | 


=< ie BEAU GESTE By P. C. WREN | 


With Portrait of the Author, and 4 Coloured 
l Plates and 25 Black and White Illustrations. 

i ‘ . . . 
: This brilliantly original book has been issued in various styles since its first 
oF publication, but now here is P. C. Wren’s masterpiece in a setting worthy of 
= i its fame at a very modest price. 


2 = __________-JQHN MURRAY, Albemarle St.. London, W. 1.——-—————____ 
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‘MQGORFIELDS’ 


In order that work may be found for 
100 men we are starting at once to 
build a much-needed Extension at 


‘* Moorfields,” although £29,000 is 


still required. 


WILL YOU SUPPORT USP 





Moorfields’ Eye 
Hospital 


City Road 
London, E.C.1 
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“Dressed in 
living green” 


Nature ts arraying herself 
Flowers are in 


The annual Miracle is happening. 
in new garments of enchanting beauty. 
bloom. Every day the charm increases. 


Help the children of the slums to have their share in. the 
widespread glories of 
the countryside, away 
from the grim and 
grimy sordidness of 
their daily lives in East 
London. 


15,000 or more boys 
and girls will be given 
a day’s holiday this 
year. Every gift of 
2/- will pay for one 
child. Every pound 
given will pay for ten 
little ones. It is a 
grand investment. 














Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged 
by The Rev. Percy INESON, Superintendent, 


East End Mission, 


Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 
“THE EAST-END STAR,” the Monthly Magazine of 


the Mission, sent free on application. Full of 
fascinating articles and pictures of East-End life. 





ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE 'UN 
will be grateful 
for your response. 
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Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer, 





No. 200. 
PASTURES NEW 


Those right rascals, our travelling representatives, 
are, like the Greeks of St. Paul’s day, always 
hankering after some new thing. They have been 
badgering us into making aerated Grape Fruit and 
Orange Squashes with the pulp in. We ourselves 
are none’ too fond of these pulpy drinks, as we find 
that leaving in .what-we used. to carefully filter out 
is apt to result in a drink, pleasant when fresh, but 
which deteriorates wery quickly ; .especially orange, 
which is a very fragile, ephemeral thing. Com- 
paring these new drinks with Ginger Ale, Tonic 
Water, Brewed Ginger Beer, Lemonade, wé are 
inclined to say “the old is better,” and from a 
factory point of view these pulpy drinks are a hum- 
bugging nuisance ; the fibre gets into the filling and . 
snift valves, and clings so tenaciously to the bottles 
that we may have to restore the old steel shot 
process of two generations ago to clean them. 
However, having allowed ourselves to be persuaded 
to make these new-fangled Grape Fruit and Orange 
Squashes we have spared no pains to make them 
well. The famous Belfast Water, and the refined 
cane sugar (as used for our Ginger Ale, etc), and 
the other ingredients are the best that money can 
buy; and the labelling is neat but not gaudy, as 
becomes their station in life. Some of these fruit 
juices with pulp we have been making in the 
concentrated, cordialized form for some years, but 
here we also find that the clarified ones like Lime 
Juice Cordial appeal most to us; but of course 
we must realize that we are not as young as we were 
ten years ago—and that it is better to be out> of 
the world than out of the fashion. The Cordials, 
Lime Juice, Lemon, Orange and new Grape Fruit, 
we, if we consulted our own taste, would put in 
second-hand whisky or brandy bottles, thinking 
that the bottle that was good enough for fine French 
brandy or Scotch or Irish Whisky, old and well 
matured, was good enough for Lime Juice Cordial, 
even Ross’s Royal Lime Juice Cordial. Further- 
more we are anxious not to use a more expensive 
bottle than is necessary as these Cordials are not 
cheap, and can only be made so by using material 
other than the best ; or so watering them down as 
to stand little further dilution. But we also have 
a fancy, decorated bottle for those who believe finc 
feathers make fine birds and are willing to pay a 
little extra for this finery. 


W. A. ROSS & SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Lemon, Orange, and Grape Fruit Squashes, 
and West India Lime Juice Cordial, and all the best of 


summer luxury—for those tired out with fun. 
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News of 


S these lines are being written no decision has yet been 
given. by the Central Executive Committee of the 
Soviet Union regarding commutation of the sentences 
passed on Messrs. Thornton and Macdonald. If com- 
mutation is ‘conceded the question of whether that is in 
consequence or in spite of the embargo by this country 
imposed on Russian goods will remain unanswered still. 
The issues of the trial are discussed in detail on a later 
page. The proceedings have aroused universal condemn- 
ation throughout the world and the comment of the New 
York Herald-Tribune that Russia is no place for Americans 
at any rate will find widespread echoes. At the same 
time there are some signs—the fact, for example, that the 
sentences were lighter than past experience had suggested 
as likely—that Russia is slowly recognizing the necessity 
of conforming in some degree to accepted European 
standards. We have in any case to reconcile ourselves to 
living in the same world with Russia, and the use of a 
weapon like the embargo that breaks trade contacts at a 
moment when the development of every trade contact in 
the world is a matter of capital importance is open to 
grave question, particularly as it might precipitate a 
general Russian default. Mctropolitan-Vickers is with 
much wisdom going straight forward with its Russian 
contracts (in respect of which it is receiving punctual 
payment). The recent proceedings may be expected to 
have secured this firm at any rate immunity from future 
interference. No tribute can be too high to pay to its 
representatives, notably Mr. Monkhouse, now on their way 
to this country. 
* * * * 

Affairs in Germany 
Last week’s debate in the House of Commons on the 
situation in Germany produced a_ protest from 
the German Government, dictated, apparently, not so 


the Week 


much by the speeches of Sir Austen Chamberlain and 
other private Members as by the fact that Sir 
John Simon endorsed their views. Meanwhile the 
harsh and the ridiculous are being indiscriminately 
mingled in Germany to-day. Jewish medical students 
(in so far as any Jews are permitted still to study 
medicine) are not to be allowed to dissect non-Jewish 
corpses. Dr. Prenn, the German lawn tennis champion, 
who happens to be a Jew, is no longer to represent his 
country in the Davis Cup contests. More disturbing, 
a statue has been erected on the Polish border with a 


provocative inscription pointing to the day when 
Germany will regain her lost territories. There is a 


good deal of the irresponsible as well as the absurd in 
much of this, but at the same time the organization of 
a one-party State in which no breath of opposition shall 
be allowed to blow is making headway. Of what 
Herr von Papen and Capt. Géring have been doing in 
Rome singularly little has been heard, but no develop- 


ments of international moment are likely in that 
quarter. Herr Hitler’s testing-time lies still ahead. 


The measures his Government have taken so far have 
been almost wholly repressive and hardly at all con- 
structive. The economic situation has now to be 
faced in earnest. 
oe * a” * 

Mr. Roosevelt Goes Off Gold 

In a world in which anything may happen nowadays in 
the matter of currencies America’s virtual abandonment 
of the gold standard—what Mr. Roosevelt calls ** letting 
the dollar take care of itself ’”»—has created only a fraction 
of the sensation that would have greeted such 
announcement a year ago. The object of the Presiden- 
tial rule issued on Wednesday was apparently to take 
the wind out of the sails of Congress, which was project- 


an 
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ing much more doubtful forms of inflation, to get internal 
prices raised somehow, and to create-a bargaining-counter 
for use in coming international discussions on a general 
return to the gold standard. In the last respect the move 
bears some resemblance to this country’s adoption of a 
tariff system with the alleged purpose of getting tariffs 
reduced generally. The fall of the dollar in terms of 
pounds—the rate went to 3.614 on Wednesday—will 
of course impede the export trade from this country to 
America, but America’s financial strength, in spite of all 
her difficulties, is great, and apart from psychological 
vagaries, which always figure so largely in such regions 
as Wall Street and Throgmorton Street, there is no reason 
why the dollar should drop far below the average rate 
for the last few months. Talk about a return to silver— 
in this respect, as in some others, the mantle of William 
Jennings Bryan has fallen on the shoulders of Senator 
Borah—complicates the situation and provides the 
President and Mr. MacDonald with another topic for 
their week-end talk. The President’s real difficulty will 
be to control the inflation he has started, for his lavish 
measures for the relief of farmers will give another 
powerful impetus in that direction. 
* * * # 

Road and Rail Traffic 

The publication of the text of the Road and Rail 
Traffic Bill shows that the Government have decided 
to adopt the essential recommendations of the Salter 
Report so far as they apply to the regulation of road 
traffic. The question of new tax-rates is a matter for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and remains to be 
dealt with in the Budget. The Bill now drafted divides 
the users of goods vehicles into three classes—public 
carriers, private carriers, and dual users who carry 
their own goods and also, under certain conditions, 
other goods—and each of these must apply for a licence 
to the Chairman of the Traffic Commissioners for 
the area. Various conditions are attached to the 
obtaining or retaining of a licence—vehicles must be 
fit, weight and speed limits complied with, hours of 
duty observed, and exact records kept—and examiners 
will ke appointed to see that the conditions are not 
broken. A heavy responsibility will rest on the licensing 
authority regarding the grant of licences in cases where 
there are deemed to be already sufficient facilities by 
road or rail. Here the Commissioners will be confronted 
with the same sort of problems as have already had to 
be thrashed out in the case of passenger coaches. There 
will inevitably be difficulties in the early stages, but the 
Bill is on the right lines. 

* * * at 


Whilst the new measure in addition frees the railways 
from various restrictions, the companies are taking further 


steps to set their own house in order, Last year the 
London Midland and Scottish came to terms with the 
Great Western and the London and North Eastern to get 
rid of wasteful competition in the areas where they over- 
Japped, the plan being to pool receipts from passenger and 
goods traffic in those areas, thus eliminating duplication 
of services. The Minister of Transport has now given 
his assent to the Heads of Agreement between the 
three companies. It is a measure of rationalization 
in cvery way justified, though it is to be feared it will 
involve an inevitable reduction in staff. This, however, 
is to be effected either by diminution of recruitment, 
or by retiring employees entitled to a pension at an 
earlier age than usual; and employees dismissed in 
consequence of the pooling agreement will have the 
right to be heard by the heads of their companies in 
person, 
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Japan’s Advances 

The Japanese troops have now occupied a triangle of 
some five thousand miles in area south of the Great 
Wall. When the original edvance from the railyay 
zone in Manchuria was made in Septomber, 1933, jt 
was loudly proclaimed at Geneva and Tokyo that the 
troops would immediately be withdrawn as soon as 
local banditry had been suppressed. When the whole 
of Manchuria had been dominated by Japan there was 
to be another halt, but the occupation of Jehol promptly 
followed. That was accompanied by the most definite 
protestations that there would be no move south of the 
Wall. The most recent advance is therefore fully jn 
accordance with — expectations, and the explanation 
that the operations are now completed will be read in 
the light of explanations in the past. Already there are 
rumours of an imminent occupation of Peking. Mean. 
while much more serious trouble looks like blowing up 
further north, where high-handed action by the Man- 
chukuo authorities against the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
control of which Russia has hitherto shared with China, 
has resulted in a protest by Moscow to Japan. Japan, 
however, has replied conveniently that the matter 
concerns Manchukuo, not Tokyo, though it is added signifi- 
rantly in another connexion that Manchukuo’s enemies 
are Japan’s, 

* * * cS 


The Disarmament Conference 

The Disarmament Conference resumes its labours 
on Tuesday. The business before it is the British 
plan presented to the Conference by the Prime Minister 
in March. Everyone has so far spoken well of the plan, 
but everyone has reservations or criticisms to make, 
In that great danger lies. The adjournment of the 
Conference just after the scheme had been produced 
was a mistake in itself, for the momentum the Prime 
Minister’s visit had generated has now largely died 
down. The original Rome conversations appear to 
have borne very little on Disarmament, and, in addition, 
the temper of Germany grows less rather than more 
accommodating as time passes, though Herr Hitler has 
admitted the principle of equality by stages. Everything 
depends on whether the British Government is prepared to 
fight in earnest for its plan. If it is, a thharvest worth 
securing may still be reaped, but drive and resolution will 
be needed, and no complete assurance can be felt that the 
Foreign Secretary, if he is the British representative at 
the Conference next week, is capable of supplying them. 

* * * # 

The Far Left 


The decision of the Independent Labour Party—by 
83 votes to 79-—to approach the Communist International 
with a view to co-operation (not affiliation) is one more 
sign of the disintegration of the now negligible LL.P. 
Last year the party split on the question of disaffiliation 
from the Labour Party—become far too reactionary for 
the fiery crusaders of the Left—and Mr. Wise detached 
the bulk of its members to form the Socialist League 
within the Labour Party fold. Now the rump, with a 
total membership of some 20,000, is likely to be still 
further divided, for of the minority which opposed any 
trafficking with the Comintern some at least are likely 
to oppose it to the point of resignation from a_ party 
committed to active co-operation with Communism. 
One interesting feature of the discussion was the state- 
ment of the secretary of the LL.P. that after fourtee 
years the membership of the Communist Party in Great 
Britain was no more than 5,000. On so exiguous 4 
foundation do the hopes of Moscow rest, 
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The New India as the increase in the number of cars. What does 


Lord Linlithgow should make an admirable chairman 
of the Select Committee on India, the more so since his 
knowledge of the country itself is not merely a politician’s. 
India is four-fifths agricultural, and a man who has 
presided over a Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture 
ges a good deal more of the real India than most 
people who discharge some brief mission there. The 
Select Committee lost no time in holding its initial 
meeting, and it should soon be settling solidly to work. 
Meanwhile the attitude of Mr. Sastri end other Indian 
Liberals, as disclosed at the Liberal Federation’s annual 
meetings this week, is encouraging, though it would be 
unfair to emphasize the very qualified approval the 
Liberals give to the White Paper and minimize their 
varching criticism of the proposals it contains. Those 
proposals, it was pointed out naturally enough, fall far 
short of Dominion Status, and there was not unreasonable 
complaint of the prominence which the India Office and 
the Secretary of State are still to assume in the new 
scheme of things. The Indian Liberals by their attitude 
in the past three years have abundantly established 
their claim to a sympathetic hearing by the Select 
(Committee. 

* * x * 
M. Daladier Endangered 

The victory of the left wing French Socialists under 
M. Léon Blum, a group which, under the leadership of M. 
Renaudel, is for co-operating so far as possible with the 
present government, will make matters considerably more 
difficult for M. Daladier and weaken his position just at a 
moment when its consolidation is of the utmost impor- 
tance, not merely for France, but for Europe. Socialists 
in different countries have not been cutting a particularly 
happy political figure in the last few years. If the Social 
Democrats in Germany had co-operated more actively 
and effectively with Dr. Briining the Nazi victory might 
never have been achieved. And now in France the 
resolve of the purists to hold out for 100 per cent. of their 
academic principles, at the risk of bringing down the most 
progressive government France has had for years, is a 
further example of the insistence of the Socialists on 
aiming at the politically ideal and missing it, rather than 
at the politically practical and attaining it. The immedi- 
ate cause of difference in the present case is whether the 
Socialists in the Chamber should have voted against the 
government because it did not make the full 10 per cent. 
cutin military expenditure. Fortunately enough of them 
under M. Renaudel went into the government lobby to 
make M. Daladier safe this time. But his security for 
the future is seriously endangered. 

** x *k at 
Death on the Roads 

The Home Office return on road accidents in 1982 
shows that they reached a total of 184,006 as compared 
with 181,007 in 1931. Tatal accidents were 6,667 in 
number as against 6,681 in the previous year, which 
means that an average of over 18 people are killed a day 
in Great Britain. Rather curiously the increase in 
accidents over last year’s figures is ascribed to the pedal 
bieyele, whose casualties have gone up substantially, 
though whether an accident caused by collision between 
a pedal bicycle and a motor-car is attributed to the 
former or the latter is not quite clear. Presumably 
the inerease is in agcidents caused to pedestrians by 
pedal cyclists. Altogether in view of the increase in 
the number of cars licensed the roads are becoming 
proportionately a little safer, though it is in reality 
small satisfaction to reflect that while there is an actual 
increase in the number of accidents it is not as great 


appear to emerge is that the abolition of the speed limit 
has not in itself increased the danger of the roads. But a 
limit in villages might still be quite reasonably imposed, 
as it is in France and other countries. 
* * * * 

Trade Agreements 

Mr. Runciman stated last week that trade agreements 
with Argentina, Scandinavia and Germany were nearing 
completion, The German agreement might, he said, 
double our much restricted export of coal to Hamburg 
and Bremen; the nature of the other bargains wa; 
not indicated. His speech was notable for the admission 
that the Government’s fiscal policy could only be 
justified if it opened the way for treaties which secured 
reductions in foreign tariffs in return for abatements of 
our own. Any lowering of the tariff walls that obstruct 
international commerce and intensify the trade depres- 
sion will be weleome. But the Government must be 
prepared to turn a deaf car to protests from such trades 
as may lose part of the protection given them a year 
ago. The hosiery trade, for example, has already begun 
to complain that Germany may send us more cheap 
stockings if we are allowed to sell her more coal. 


%* * a * 


Shipping Subsidies 

The case against shipping subsidies is fully substan- 
tiated in the report of a deputation from the Baltic 
Conference to the Chamber of Shipping. Both these 
important bodies of shipowners agreed that Government 
subsidies had encouraged owners to. build ships that 
were not needed and to keep in commission old ships 
that were uneconomical to run and should be scrapped. 
The result is that the world’s merchant shipping 1s 
half as large again as before the War, while the world’s 
sea-borne trade is vastly diminished and continues to 
decline. Therefore all shipowners are suffering, an‘ 
thousands of officers and men are unemployed. The 
Baltic Conference advocates an international agreement 
to break up useless ships, but the Chamber of Shipping 
replies that shipowners can do little while Governments 
pour out subsidies for new ships. It may be added that 
some of the big tramp steamers laid up in our East 
Coast estuaries have lately been sold to Greeks for 
less than a tenth of their cost. Such vessels, bought 
cheaply and worked cheaply, will intensify the compe- 


tition in the trade just as much as Government 
subsidies do, 
* * * ¥: 
An Interpreter of France 
In his article on a_ later page our’ French 
Correspondent pays a tribute, with which The 


Spectator unreservedly associates itself editorially, to 
the retiring French Ambassador, M. de Fleuriau, who 
ends his term of service here next month. In these 
days of frequent personal contact between Foreiga 
Ministers the functions of ambassadors are not in all 
respects what they were. But the ambassador is still 
first and foremost an interpreter of his own people to 
the nation to whose ruler he is accredited. No 
could have discharged his tasks in that field more 
admirably than M. de Fleuriau, who figures as largely 
in the cultural as in the diplomatic life of this country. 
Regret at his departure will in some degree be tempered 
by the knowledge that in his successor, M. Corbin, the 
French Cabinet made admirable for 
M. Corbin knows this country and its psychology well 
and can be counted on to show himself equal from the 
first to the responsibilities he will bear. 


one 


has an choice, 
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The Moscow Verdict 


HERE are far too many perplexing elements about 
the Moscow trial to justify any easy dogmatism 
regarding it. The whole legal procedure of Russia is 
utterly unfamiliar to us and a Russian court can no 
more be judged by English standards than a French 
court couli. Such as it is it must be accepted as it 
stands, for it has never been suggested that foreigners 
in Russia, where no extra-territoriality exists, should 
not be subject to Russian law, as foreigners living in 
this country are to English law. The Russian legal 
system may be bad. To our eyes its dependence on 
the Executive, and the use that may be made of it as 
a political instrument, vitiates it utterly. But as things 
are the English defendants have probably had as fair 
a trial as anyone ever gets in Russia. In some 
respects, e.g., release on bail, the procedure has 
been stretched in their favour. Their defence 
counsel put up no bad case. In the statements 
they made on the closing day, Monkhouse said he was 
shown great consideration while in prison, and Nordwall 
spoke of the fairness he had received from the Ogpu 
after his arrest. Neither Monkhouse nor Nordwall is 
a man to throw in compliments as a sop in the hope 
of conciliating the Court. That makes the cases of 
Macdonald and Thornton, particularly Macdonald, the 
more incomprehensible. Here, by contrast, there are 
all the evidences of plain intimidation. Nothing in 
the whole proceedings has been more sinister than the 
episode on Thursday of last week when Macdonald, 
after withdrawing his original plea of guilty, was removed 
from court in charge of Ogpu guards during a temporary 
interval and on his return reaflirmed his guilt. 

Add to that the fact that on the closing day, when 
all the prisoners had the opportunity of making state- 
ments—an opportunity of which Monkhouse availed 
himself most impressively—Macdonald said simply that 


he had nothing to add to his plea of guilty. There 
are two possible explanations of that attitude. One 
is, of course, that Macdonald was in fact guilty. That 


cannot be completely excluded. Considering the strin- 
gency of some of the laws in the Soviet code it would 
be easy enough to infringe some of them without the 
slightest criminal intent or the smallest violation of 
any recognized moral standard. It is necessary to 
recognize that possibility, in view of the almost irresistible 
temptation to conclude that Macdonald was completely 
unhinged by the treatment he had received in prison 
and terrorized into making a confession of offences of 
which he was no more guilty than Gregory, who was 
completely acquitted. That, beyond question, is part 
of the explanation. Whether it is the whole explanation 
there is no means of knowing. To decide finally on 
that it would be necessary to know much more than 
we do of Macdonald’s temperament and far more than 
we ever shall of what happened during those five weeks 
when he was left in solitary confinement and under 
constant interrogation by Ogpu guards to whose fairness 
Monkhouse and Nordwall bore surprising testimony, 
but who may have used far other methods with Mac- 
donald, 

The assumption that they did is borne out less by 
Macdonald’s testimony than by Thornton’s, for Thornton 
in Court went back decisively on statements he had 
made in prison, declaring with obvious truth that they 
had been wrung from him at a moment when he was so 
racked by hour after hour of interrogation that he would 
have put his name to anything. That the guilt of 
Macdonald and Thornton is in the smallest degree 





established cannot for an instant be admitted, in vit 
of the circumstances in which their alleged confessions 
were extracted. But to say that is by no means the 
same thing as declaring dogmatically that they were 
innocent of all offence. Thornton, while repudiating 
all suggestion of sabotage, did admit certain acts which 
could be considered as falling technically under the 
head of espionage, and others which fall under the 
head of bribery, in Soviet law. The sentences them. 
selves are lighter than there was reason to fear, Jp 
Macdonald’s case, once the plea of guilty was given ang 
persisted in, acquittal was out of the question, 
Thornton’s heavier sentence, and the incredible brutality 
of the Public Prosecutor‘s denunciation of him, was no 
doubt due to the fact of his family’s long association 
with Russia and his own presumed familiarity with 
Soviet law. As for the sentences of expulsion, they 
are likely to sit lightly on men who may be assumed 
to have had enough of Russia in any case after their 
experiences of the last six wecks. 

But necessary as it is to examine the Moscow pro 
ceedings thus dispassionately, there can be only one 
general conclusion about the whole affair. On the 
evidence tendered, practically all of it tainted in that 
it came from fellow-prisoners desperate to save their 
own skins, four of the six defendants are patently 
innocent. Every sentence of the personal statements of 
cach of them rings unmistakably true. As to the other 
two, while they may conceivably have been guilty of 
some minor irregularities or indiscretions, even that 
was not proved by any testimony that would carry 
conviction outside Russia. The conditions under which 
life in Russia is lived must, no doubt, be remembered, 
In no country in the world is it easier to break the law 
by inadvertence or in a moment of unguarded speech, 
Russia, fantastically believing every country’s hand to 
be against her, is living under something like a war- 
régime, with a war-mentality aggressively prevalent, and 
there is no more invariable feature of a war-régime than 
perpetual suspicion of espionage in some form or other. 
That has to be recognized, and foreigners, no less than 
natives, in Russia need to guard their lips accordingly. 
A system under which such suspicions prevail, and 
where so vast an amount of human suffering is deliberately 
inflicted in the form of penalties for infringements of the 
law of espionage, stands self-condemned, but it is neither 
within our power nor within our province to alter the 
legal or administrative systems of other independent 
States. 

As to why the proceedings were ever brought is it 
profitless to speculate. That they were to be a cover 
for the repudiation of Soviet imdebtedness is most 
improbable, for Russia, so long as she wants any imports 
at all—and she does, in fact, want them as much as 
ever—cannot afford to default on a single contract. 
To stop payment to Britain would compromise her 
immediately with America and Germany. The likeliest 
explanation is that the object was to distract attention 
from the partial failure of the great industrial plan by 
alleging sabotage, and in the form most likely to raise 
a convenient cloud of prejudice, sabotage by foreigners. 
That—the “ frame-up ” which Monkhouse so seathingly 
denounced—is at any rate an explanation that explains. 
But the trial itself raises far larger issues. The first 
question is regarding Governmental action here. The 
Government so far is not to be congratulated on ils 
line of action, The initial assumption that no Englishmat 
in Russia could conceivably be guilty of espionage & 
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pribery was palpably unwarranted in view of the con- 
yiction of Lieut. Baillie-Wright and other sentences 
recently passed in English courts for the giving and 
taking of secret commissions. The Embargo Bill was 
athreat much better calculated to defeat than to achieve 
its object. To declare the defendants - innocent in 
advance and then threaten an embargo was to demand 
a complete acquittal under menace. It is, of course, 
arguable that the Embargo Bill was responsible for the 


lightness of the sentences, but it is equslly arguable 
that without it they would have been lighter still. The 
actual imposition of an embargo now makes it next to 
impossible for the Soviet Government to revise the 
sentences. For what the Cabinet’s action amounts 
to is a confident assertion that Thornton and Macdonald 
are completely innocent, and a claim to dictate the 
verdict of a foreign court. That is an impossible attitude 
for any government to adopt. 


The Science of Advertising 


* 4 DVERTISING is not boosting, but education,” 

said Sir William Crawford the other day, speaking 
of the forthcoming Advertising Exhibition and Conven- 
tio. Aloof and fastidious souls, when they hear these 
words, may react’ to them as Ruskin reacted to pro- 
elamations of nineteenth-century progress, or as Words- 
worth reacted to the threat of the invading railway 
(which did not prevent him from seeking advice on a 
good railway investment). Thus Mr. F. R. Leavis and 
Mr. Denis Thompson, seeking cultural antidotes against 
an aggressive environment, assert that ‘ advertising is 
a highly developed art—or science—for the specialist, 
whose business it is to ‘ put across,’ 7.e., to make people 
buy, whatever product he is hired to advertise.” Messrs. 
Leavis and Thompson and their like, surveying the world 
from their sheltered retreat, are not less but more fasti- 
dious than the refined rebels of the nineteenth century ; 
for the latter protested against the blatancy and ugliness 
of the flaunted advertisement, whilst the former tremble 
at its psychological subtlety—-its appeal to Fear or to 
Snobbishness—its “scientific” attempt to make the 
reader “‘ emotionally uneasy ”; and they smile hollow 
smiles when Sir Charles Higham or Major Astor or Sir 
William Crawford—or, for that matter, we suppose, the 
Prince of Wales—speaks of ** truth in advertising.” 

To “ put across”! The expression has an unpleasant 
sound when thus used by delicate and sensitive persons 
shrinking from the profane crowd. But what is the 
object of the World Economie Conference but to enable 
producers and merchants to put their wares across the 
high seas and find customers for the things that are 
made? The Prince of Wales, repeating the words of 
his father, *‘ Wake up, England!” has been adjuring 
British business men to make more of the possibilities of 
Argentine and other foreign markets, to be better sales- 
men, more subtle advertisers—and he himself has been 
acclaimed as “‘ the first advertising agent in England.” 
The Prince is rightly proud of the description, and 
returns to the charge again and again, knowing that 
there is no better use that could be made of his prestige 
and popularity in these moments of strain than to help 
in introducing British goods to wider markets. If we 
grant that it is the duty of the worker to work, the 
producer to produce, and the salesman to sell, then it is 
clearly the function of someone in the business chain to 
/tell the consumer what goods are for sale and endeavour to 
eats him to buy. Advertising is not a fancy 
development of modern times. It has always existed 
from the earliest days of buying and selling. The 
town-crier making announcements at the strect-corner, 
the hawker shouting his wares to the public, the 
trader screaming loudly to attract attention in an eastern 
bazaar—all are advertisers. The difference between 
ancient and modern advertising corresponds to the 
changes in methods of production and distribution. 
Between the producer and the distributor to-day stands 
the advertiser—performing a function which becomes 
more and more important in proportion as industry is 


conducted on a larger scale, and as potential consumers 
are more widely scattered. If trade is essential to society, 
and trade means buying and selling, then advertising, 
as a specialized function of salesmanship, becomes ever 
more important as human organization becomes more 
complex and inter-dependent. To denounce advertising 
is simply to denounce trade. The modern salesman—if 
he would be a salesman—must have recourse to modern 
advertisement to make known what he has to sell, to 
arouse the sense of want among potential customers, and 
to do this as effectively as possible within scientifically 
determined limits of expenditure. 

The nineteenth-century objection to the advertiser 
was that he made announcements which were not true, and 
deceived the public ; and that he ruthlessly offended the 
aesthetic sense by hideous hoardings and signs. No 
serious member of the Advertising Convention would 
deny that these objections have not been removed ; 
but where they exist they are examples either of dis- 
honest trade or of ineffectual advertising. Of dishonest 
trading there is no lack to-day, as there has never been. 
Professor J. B. S. Haldane rightly protests that “‘enor- 
mous sums are spent in advertising medicines and health- 
foods which are generally useless and often dangerous.” 
There is no doubt that deception of the more ignorant 
public takes place on an immense scale to-day through the 
advertisement of quack medicines. But the public at all 
times and in all countries—long before and after Moliére’s 
Médecin malgré lui—has been thus deceived; and the 
unscrupulous advertisement of worthless patent medi- 
cines is merely the modern equivalent of the old 
function of the quack doctor and the witch. Untrue 
and misleading advertisements no doubt often make their 
appearance, just as pedlars in the past have been known 
to mis-state the character of their wares. But here again 
responsible journals endeavour to exclude them, and 
the wiser traders who rely on the quality of the goods they 
sell discover that honesty is the best policy. In dis- 
seminating ugliness, it cannot be denied that just as 
the advertiser fifty years ago carried his hideous hoardings 
across the country by the side of the railways, so the 
arterial roads have been disfigured by ugly signs. But 
this is only to say that advertising includes bad advertis- 
ing. Speakers at the Conventions have again and again 
denounced such crude methods of publicity. The railway 
companies have endeavoured to make amends for many 
sins in the past by employing able artists to design posters 
for their platforms and waiting-rooms. The Empire 
Marketing Board has spent possibly more money than 
was justified in endeavours to give artistic publicity to 
Imperial trade, and private firms are increasingly realizing 
that “ art pays,” and that it is worth while to employ good 
artists to design their advertisements. 

The agents may well maintain that, in spite of in- 
numerable abuses they are attempting to add a new 
science and a new art to that publicity on which trade 
depends, It is a science, because they seek to discover by 
experiment and observation the tastes, actual and poten- 
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tial, of different elements of the population, and through 
what channels they are to be approached. (Of course they 
make mistakes, and are prone to assess the value of circu- 
lations by quantity alone.) It is also an art, for it depends 
on an appeal to the imagination through ear and eye, by 
means of alluring words and pictures. We may critically 
appraise the skill with which a West End furnisher aston- 
ishes Mr. and Mrs. Everyman, and astonishes them again, 
by his recurring courtesy, or with which the petrol that 
is”? has in a flash become the petrol that “ was” ; 
or we may study the ingenuity of “‘ Callisthenes ” explain- 
ing the methods of a famous House, or the 200th 
‘** Musings ” of a ‘‘ Mineral Water Manufacturer.” We 
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are drawn on, approving or disapproving—it matters 
not, if our attention is engaged, and something riveted 
on our memory. And whilst most of this advertising 
serves its legitimate purpose in the competitive process 
of trade, much of it—perhaps even the greater part— 
provides essential information as valuable to the customer 
as to the seller. It is the periodical function of the 
Advertising Convention and Exhibition, and the per. 
manent task of the Advertising Association, to help to 
eliminate the superfluous and the meretricious, and to 


introduce better art and more science into the jp. 
dispensable service which publicity renders tg 
trade. 


A Spectatot’s Notebook 


HE principal daily papers have been very variously 
served in regard to the trial at Moscow. The Soviet 
Government. were apparently only willing to grant 
visas for two visiting British journalists, Mr. Fleming, 
representing Reuters, and Mr. Arthur Cummings of 
the News-Chronicle. Able, moreover, as any British 
journalist may be, he is obviously at a pretty heavy 
disadvantage in reporting a_ trial conducted wholly 
in Russian if he knows no Russian himself. In 
that respect the Daily Telegraph had a remarkable 
piece of good fortune in that Mr. Cholerton, the former 
correspondent of the Nezws-Chronicle, had, I believe, 
arranged some time ago to transfer his services to the 
Daily Telegraph at just about the date when the trial 
began, At any rate, Mr. Cholerton, who has lived in 
Moscow for years and speaks Russian fluently, besides 
being an extremely able journalist, put the Telegraph 
well ahead of anyone else on the Moscow story. The 
only other paper to give personal impressions of any 
value was the News-Chronicle. The Times, which has 
consistently refused to send a representative to Russia 
at all, and takes its Russian news from Riga, naturally 
found itself badly left. The Morning Post took what 
it wanted of the New York Herald Tribune’s services, 
the Daily Mail put up a “ Special Daily Mail Cable ” 
heading, but said nothing of its author, the Daily Express 
for the first day or two gave its messages as “‘ by Ian 
Fleming,” Mr. Fleming being in fact the special corres- 
pondent sent out by Reuter’s Agency, on whose excellent 
reports the great bulk of the British Press depended. 
* * * * 

By remarkably swift steps Sir Austen Chamberlain has 
won himself in the last three or four months an acknow- 
ledged primacy among the few recognized elder statesmen 
of the country. ‘faree times in swift succession he has 
made interventions which have influenced the whole 
course of debate. The first was his dramatic and unex- 
pected appeal regarding reconditioning and slum clear- 
ance, based on his knowledge of conditions in his own 
constituency. The second was when, in conjunction 
with the Liberals, he prevailed on the Government to 
limit their Embargo Bill to three months and to undertake 
to use it in connexion only with the Moscow trial. And 
finally, of course, comes his denunciation of the conditions 
in Germany to-day. It is idle for the Germans to regard 
that as coming from a recognized friend of France— 
though Sir Austen’s Francophile ardours have admittedly 
carried him rather far once or twice in the past—for what 
is in question in this case is not France at all, but the 
clementary canons of individual freedom. In his manner 
as well as in his matter Sir Austen is a vastly improved 
speaker, and it would be true to say that no politician 
to-day carries greater weight with wider circles in this 
country, 


The offer to Dr. Einstein of chairs at Paris (the French 
Government has actually created a new chair specially 
for him) and Madrid has had one repercussion a little 
unfortunate for various dispossessed German-Jewish 
Professors, notably men like Dr. Moritz Bonn and Dr, 
Kantorowitz. ‘‘ Now,” suggests the Tdgliche Rundschay 
genially (I am _ paraphrasing rather than translating 
literally), ‘‘that Einstein is being given chairs in France 
and Spain we must see that men like Bonn are not 
allowed to leave Germany, or Oxford and Cambridge 
and such places will be showering honours on them,” 
They certainly would. Moritz Bonn in particular, as 
well as being one of Germany’s foremost economists 
(he was Rector of the Handelschule in Berlin) is a 
brilliant speaker in English, as numerous audiences 
in this country and more in America know well. But 
both his race and his politics make him anathema to 
the Géring-Goebbels school. 

* * * * 

Fred Terry, in spite of the magic of his name, was 
not quite so well known to the post-War public as to 
the preceding generation of playgoers. That was partly 
due to his ill-health, and partly, I suppose, to the fact 
that the kind of play in which he excelled has lost some 
of its vogue—in London, at least, if not in the provinces, 
But what amazing successes he had equally in London, 
in the provinces and in America in plays like The Scarlet 
Pimpernel and Henry of Navarre, and what an irresistible 
combination was that of himself and his wife, Miss 
Julia Neilson, in Sweet Nell of Old Drury! It is again 
and again proved that acting runs in families, but I do 
not know of any family which has provided so many 
brilliant figures of the stage. There were his sisters, 
Ellen Terry and Marion, his son Dennis, who died last 
year, his daughter, Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry, and 
his nephew, Mr. John Gielgud. And then, of course, 
there is his other nephew, Mr. Gordon Craig. 

x * * * 

The youth hostel trampers must have broken a 
lot of records through the brilliant Easter week-end, 
Germany, of course, is the home of the movement. 
There it is possible for German boys and_ girls— 
or, for that matter, English—to walk or bicycle from 
one end of the country to the other sure of cheap hos- 
pitality wherever they go. But the English Youth 
Hostels Association is beginning to rival the German, 
and even in Scotland the number of hostels has more 
than doubled since 1931. Wherever you go in the remoter 
parts of the country nowadays you may see notices of 
“ Bed and Breakfast ” or “* Camping Sites ” displayed in 
farms and cottages. While one section of the community 
is losing the use of its legs through too much motoring, 
the pedestrians are coming along in thousands to redress 
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Sidelights on Hitlerism 


By Sr Evetyn Wrencu. 


FORTNIGHT ago, in the Prince Leopold Palace in 
A the Wilhelmplatz, Berlin, was gathered an expect- 
ant crowd of six hundred German provincial journalists 
and members of the Diplomatic Corps. Those who had 
heen invited were asked to be in their places by eight 
o'clock and to wear dark clothes (Kleider schwarzer Anzug). 
Ata minute past eight I looked at my watch. The great 
stateroom of the German Ministry of Information 
(Reichsministerium fur Volksaufklirung und Propaganda) 
was packed to overflowing with a black-coated crowd, 
for the most part elderly men, relieved only by the 
oecasional brown shirts of the Nazis and a few military 
and naval uniforms. The only speck of colour was the 
red skullcap of the Papal Nuncio, who is the doyen of 
the Diplomatic Corps. 

Cinema operators and “ talkie”? photographers were 
assembled in force, and from points of vantage the 
nozzles of the cameras, like protruding cannon, were 
pointed at the tribune. For half an hour there was an 
expectant buzz of conversation and necks were being 
continuously craned towards the main entrance. At 
eight-thirty I asked my neighbour, who had a Swastika 
button-hole, ‘“‘ Will he ever come?” and he said, 
“Herr Hitler is often late. During our national political 
campaigns we have sometimes waited two hours in the 
rain, but once he came we—men and women who were 
waiting—forgot our woes, and only thought here is the 
man who is going to save Germany.” 

As I had to leave early to catch the Nord Express, I 
had been placed by the main entrance which opened 
into a smaller reception room—here stood the waiting 
committee to receive their guests. Suddenly there was 
a hush, the doors on the opposite side of the reception 
room were thrown open. In walked a medium-built 
man, young for his age, with a ruddy complexion and a 
toothbrush moustache. Beside him walked another man, 
younger and smaller than himself, and then a crowd of 
dignitarics. Reichskanzler Adolf Hitler and Reichs- 
minister Dr. Goebbels (the Minister for Propaganda and 
one of the Chancellor’s closest advisers) gave a great 
impression of youth, vitality and alertness. 

Hitler was entirely without side. He came in munching 
something—I suppose he was finishing his dinner—and 
he smiled and munched and talked all at the same time. 
Recently he has hardly had time to turn, as everyone 
wants to see him, so I presume his evening meal had to 
be fitted in between engagements. Hitler is a man of 
austere habits. He neither smokes nor drinks. He is 
obsessed and absorbed by his life’s passion to create a 
strong, united and better Germany, to give fresh impetus 
to Gert,an culture, to Deutschtum, to give Germany 
its rightful place in Europe. Friends told me _ that 
Hitler has little sense of humour, and certainly as I 
watched him for forty minutes after he had walked 
into the great hall he gave me that impression. His 
recreation is music, and a friend told me he will frequently 
sit up till two o’clock listening to Wagner. 

When Herr Hitler and Dr. Goebbels—the “ Doctor ” 
he is called in the Nazi Party—emerged from the ante- 
room the audience stood up and gave the Nazi salute, 
to which Herr Hitler responded. Then we got to business. 
This was the Government’s first meeting with the Pro- 
Vincial Press of Germany, and the two Ministers were 
anxious to explain their views on current topics and 
especially to set forth their point of view on the freedom 
of the Press. First of all came two addresses of welcome 
from the journalists’ organizations, then the two speeches 


of Dr. Goebbels and Herr Hitler. When the former 
began his remarks he started : “ My leader (Mein Piihrer) 
and gentlemen.” From the British standpoint, with our 
tradition of a free Press, the readiness of the German 
newspaper proprictors and editors to accept curtailment 
of their liberties may be hard to understand. For the 
doctrine which I heard preached was the Freedom of 
the Press to say what will serve the interests of the 
German State—sentiments which reccived rapturous 
applause. That is the only freedom of opinion which will 
meet with official approval—and then I had to rush 
off to catch my train. 

* * * * 

In the train I tried to sort out my impressions—to 
put down on paper the present atmosphere of Germany. 
For better or worse Nazism has captured the imagination 
of the country. Hitler to-day occupies a position in 
Germany similar to that of Mussolini in Italy, or Masaryk 
in Czecho-Slovakia, He is the national idol. His photo- 
graph, like that of Lenin in Russia, is everywhere. 
Postcards of the Chancellor in uniform, in Tyrolean 
clothes, in top hat and tailcoat, seated on the veranda 
of his Bavarian home with his sister, by the roadside 
talking to humble folk, hang in every shop window. 
In photographic shops little books, the size of a visiting 
card, containing twenty snapshots of Hitler making a 
speech, that give the effect of a moving picture if the 
thumb is passed over them, are for sale. Will Hitler 
in office prove as successful a leader as Hitler climbing 
to power? That is the German enigma. The majority 
of the nation thinks he will. 

One prominent German, what we should call a pro- 
gressive Conservative, a landowner, said to me: “ I was 
sceptical as to whether Hitler had the qualities to make 
a national leader. Then I met him three years ago and 
have seen him several times since. He really is a 
wonderful man—a prophet with no thought of self. He 
has an unfailing instinct as to what to do at a moment 
of crisis. The only part of his policy I do not under- 
stand is his treatment of the Jews ; but you must remem- 
ber that we have just lived through a revolution. He 
has accomplished a re-birth of the German nation. 
We feel that we live again, that we can hold our heads 
high once more, that we are not a subordinate nation 
in Europe. Hitler is not the fire-eater that you in 
England seem to think; he does not want war, but he 
is determined that Germany shall have a fair deal, 
which we do not think we have had.” 

I then turned to friends outside the Nazi movement 
to try to help me to understand the national swing to 
Hitlerism. This is what I learnt: ‘“‘ Young Germany, 
that is, the Germany which has grown up since the 
War, thinks that the Stresemann and Briining policy 
achieved little. The Allies did what they liked with 
Germany. France and her satellites were the arbiters 
of Europe and Germany’s interests were not consulted. 
To young Germany the Briining policy of submission 
to the Divine Will made no appeal. The sufferings of 
Germany are little understood outside Germany. The 
people in England have no idea as to what we have 
been through. The War, the Blockade, the 1918 
Revolution, the Inflation—all our savings gone—the 
occupation of the Black troops, which seared our soul, 
the Ruhr invasion, the running sore of the Danzig 
Corridor, the unemployment of 6,000,000, the hopeless 
outlook for all of us, no jobs for the professional classes. 
We have nothing to lose. Things could not be worse. 
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What if, after all, these Nazis, who knew their. own 
minds, may be able to lead us out of chaos and 
corruption ? ” 

The real problem is whether Nazism, which stands 
for Young Germany, once it has got into its stride, will 
shed some of its patriotic exuberance and become a 
willing partner in the new Europe. I hope and believe 
it will, I do not think the German nation wants 
war. But Europe must not be divided into groups of 


The Case for the 4o-Hour Week 


By GrorrrEY MANDER, M.P. 
[Sir Herbert Austin, head of the well-known motor firm, will put in neat week's SpEcTATOR 
“The Case Against the Forty-Hour Week.” | 


FA_NHE simple facts that have brought this problem to a 
i head and forced it upon the attention of the world 
are, of couyse, the tremendous and rapid advance of 
rationalization, or if the new term is preferred, techno- 
cracy, and the realization that even when prosperity 
returns there will not be enough work to keep the popula- 
tion of the world fully employed at the old hours. The 
problem is to devise ways and means to carry out a 
general shortening of hours with the minimum of friction 
and disturbance to industry. 

Obviously the difficulties are very great, and it was for 
this reason that on the initiative of the Italian Govern- 
ment the Preparatory Conference to consider the question 
was held recently at Geneva under the International 
Labour Office. It is really difficult to see what legitimate 
objection there can be to a thorough investigation of the 
problem. It will clearly have to be dealt with sooner or 
later, and it will be the more effectively dealt with if 
adequate technical preparation is made. The experience 
of many international conferences has shown that they 
‘annot sueceed without this preparation, but they are 
capable of producing remarkable and far-reaching results 
if a preliminary comprehensive study has been made. 

We all know that the profound depression of the last 
few years has been caused fundamentally by a breakdown 
in economic mechanism, and cannot be removed until a 
new mechanism adequate to the international era in 
which we are living has been devised and adopted gener- 
ally, and until the politicians have accepted this. 

It may be thought odd that we should start investiga- 
tions on a 40-hour week when the 48-hour week of the 
Washington Convention remains unratified by this 
country, but events are moving rapidly, and they have 
already gone far ahead of the position in 1919. Further- 
more, with over 93 per cent. of the industrial population 
here the 48-hour week is in operation. The situation is 
extraordinarily complicated, of course, by the question 
of whether earnings are to remain the same for the 
shorter working week. I submit that the realist answer 
ultimately given must be that in some cases they can be 
effectively maintained, and in others that they cannot, 
but that in this latter case on balance the general advan- 
tages to be obtained to the working classes in the long 
run will be so great that some temporary adjustment may 
be accepted as reasonable. 

The whole problem calls for detailed, intimate, open 
and frank investigation both on the part of employers and 
employed nationally and internationally. Nothing but 
good can come from facing the ascertained facts whatever 
they are, and nothing but harm from procrastination and 
a refusal to look ahead and see the changing world as it is. 

I agree that it is futile to have a convention signed 
which no one will put into effect, but that is all the 
more reason for taking most careful preparatory steps. 
I do not believe, however, that it is necessary to 





SS 


Powers, either pro-French or pro-German or pro-Italian, 
That road leads to disaster. Will Hitler show that he 
has learnt his lessons, that he knows, as patriots in all 
countries have to learn sooner or later, that there is 
something greater than national allegiance ? In 1933 
it is not enough to love one’s own country and to be 
ready to die for it. The leaders of the nations must 
be also good Europeans and good citizens of the 
world, 















wait for an international convention for the adoption 
of the 40-hour week in certain cases. For instance, 
wherever rationalization is taking place, wherever there 
is a change over from old-fashioned casual, easy-going 
methods to a carefully planned, scientific system of 
production, often quite inevitable, but carrying with it 
a reduction in staff, it is possible now from a strictly 
business point of view to put into operation a 40-hour 
week without any reduction of earnings, and to retain 
in employment a larger number than would otherwise 
be the case. In effect, the employer is able to offer 
increased earnings to a reduced staff or increased leisure 
with a smaller reduction, 












Taking figures as an example, let us suppose that 
during a certain period of time rationalization would 
have thrown out of work 100,000 persons, but that the 
employers have at the same time placed those retained 
on a 40-hour week. As a result, something like 16,000 
employees would have been kept at work more than 
would otherwise have been the case. An effective con- 
tribution can, therefore, in these circumstances (and 
they are widespread and increasing) be made to the 
unemployment question. 














The company of which IT am Chairman has recently 
made an agreement with the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union on this basis, and the 40-hour week 
without reduced carnings is in effective operation, 
Important industries are considering similar action. 

It may seem difficult at first sight to some to see 
how such an arrangement can be practicable, but what 
actually happens is this: under the system in vogue 
until recently no careful thought had been given to 
scientific measurement of human labour and _ to the 
systematic planning of work, and indeed it is not 
generally expected of a management except under 
modern conditions. As a result, in every day’s work 
a certain amount of time was lost in one of the following 
ways, amongst others : 

















Machines were standing idle waiting for material. 






There was a gap between the finishing of one job and 
the beginning of the next. 






Too much time was taken out of the working day in 
repairs and adjustments. 





In effect, there was perhaps only 50 minutes’ real 
work out of each hour; the remainder had_ been lost 
time for which the management and not the men were 
responsible. Under the new system, where the closest 
attention is given to a steady flow of orders, material, &¢, 
to the plant throughout the day, we are doing out 
utmost to cut out that 10 minutes of lost time; and 
while the scheme is, as yet, in operation in part only 
of the works, sufficient experience has been gained in 
the last few months to show that the labour costs have 
been very substantially reduced, and as a result further 
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jysiness Obtained which was not previously open to us 
op account of price. On the other hand, the result from 
she workers’ point of view has been satisfactory, because 
yow that they can work during the whole of the time 
they are on the premises they are able to obtain a 
ponus Which brings their earnings up to the previous 
level for 47 hours, 

Some reduction of staff in the departments affected 
isobviously essential wherever rationalization takes place. 
We are meeting this by pensioning the older workers 
on discharge instead of at 65 years of age, by training 
others for service in different branches of our business, 
ad by compensating according to a scale those 
yith least service for whom no employment can_ be 
found, 

Apart from this, there are cases among the sheltered 
industries with the organization already highly eflicient 
where the five-day eight-hour week can be introduced. 
For instance, wherever process work is involved it is 
often found on close investigation that the Saturday 


morning is of very little real value, and is unsuitable 
a working unit of time. 
Another problem that will have to be faced is that 


as 


of 


the proper use of the increased leisure that will be made 


permanently available. In an intensive form it 


is 


receiving close attention at the moment in connexion 
with those who unfortunately have nothing but leisure. 
I believe strongly that it will be found essential to have 
under suitable control and guidance specialized. experts 


who can place their services as organizers of all sorts 


of 


indoor and outdoor activities at the disposal of the people, 
who will undoubtedly be requiring them whether they 


realize it.or not. 
of drift to continue. 


We simply cannot allow the old system 
It is cruel that knowledge should be 


withheld which, if available, would enormously add to 


the richness and happiness of life. 


From the educational point of view, increased hours 
of leisure are going to solve some of our difficulties, 


particularly in connexion 
continuation schools and technical courses. 


Religion in the Public Schools 


By Tur HeapMAstTer or BRADFIELD. 


HE meeting of the Church Assembly was recently 
the occasion for a renewed attack on the religion 
of the Public School. It was urged that the presentation 
of Christianity is no more than an appeal “ to play the 
game,” and that “ schoolmasters are agnostics.” The 
more common accusation that Confirmation is no more 
than a part of school routine, if not actually mentioned, 
was at any rate implied by such statements. The religion 
of the Public School boy is as much influenced by the 
atmosphere of his home as of his school, and it is only 
by co-operation between parents and schoolmasters that 
the problem of presenting Christianity to the boy can be 
tackled with any measure of success. 

During recent years progress in Publie School life has 
owed a great debt to closer co-operation between parents 
and schoolmasters. The old idea that the first aim of a 
headmaster is to fence himself in against the intrusion 
of parents is gone for ever, though the closeness of the 
personal liaison between them must depend largely on 
the size of the school. * Yet it is rarely that a parent asks 
tomeet the headmaster to discuss the question of religion, 
and not often is a question asked as to Confirmation and 
the services in Chapel, but the reason for this silence is 
more often confidence than indifference. It has been sug- 
gested in the Church Assembly that this confidence of 
parents is not justified. 

Christianity does not make an appeal “to play the 
game’? but demands a venture of faith. The Public 
School boy is ready to make this venture of faith, but 
whether it is made at all, or, if it is made, whether his 
faith is based on foundations which will last into manhood 
lepends on two factors: the influence of the home and 
the influence of the school. The vast majority of boys 
who go to a Publie School owe much to the religion of 
their home. ‘They have grown up in a habit of saying 
their prayers, and most parents feel an obligation to see 
that their children go to church once on a Sunday, at 
least until the age of 15 or 16, when a boy feels that this 
is a question which he has a right to decide for himself. 
It is often not till later in life that men realize their debt 
to the atmosphere and tradition of a Christian home, 
which has ineuleated in childhood and in youth the habit 
of prayer, of public worship and of some observance of 
Sunday, Then comes the critical period in the religious 
life of a boy. He is 15 or 16 and religion will no longer 
survive if it is no more than a habit. It must become a 


vith adequate facilities for 


reality if it is to have the power to assert its claims in the 


less sheltered life which a boy begins to face. 


reached the “age of discretion.” He is interested 


He has 


in 


religion and is prepared to give it considerable thought. 
His faith must now rest upon a basis which he can under- 
stand, and he begins to wonder whether he is conscious 
of the reality of religious experience. At this stage, when 
constructive help is most urgently needed, that help in 


many cases is not forthcoming from the parent. 
the boy turn to the parish priest ? 
him as a personal friend: it is not enough to see him 
church. 


Does 
Not unless he knows 
in 
I am often surprised in preparing boys for 


Confirmation that they are astonished at the question 
whether their vicar at home knows that they are being 


confirmed. 
which has never occurred to them. 


In the majority of cases it is a possibility 
So, for better or for 


worse, the responsibility of giving constructive help to 
the Public School boy at this vital stage of his religious 
life is left to the Public School, to the chaplain and head- 


master and, in some eases, to the housemaster. 
The most conspicuous feature in the religious life 


of 


a Public School is compulsory Chapel: it is a system 
which has obvious limitations, yet, if the services are 
carefully thought out, it is recognized by the boys as a 


natural part of the corporate life of the school. 


Not 


one boy in a hundred, if he is honest with himself, can 


conceive of the school without the Chapel. What 
the attitude of the ‘“‘ agnostic schoolmasters ” ? It 
obvious that the value of corporate worship is 


1s 
is 
a 


very limited one if its claim is not recognized by 


school- 


the staff. The accusation of “agnostic 
masters,” if it is true, is a condemnation of Head- 


masters, or of Councils, who appoint Headmasters ; for, 
if a Headmaster is convinced of the value of the Chapel 
as a vital part of the corporate life of the school, he will 
only appoint to his staff men who are in sympathy 


with him. 
in its routine and in its formality, it is not possible 


Despite the limitations of compulsory Chapel, 


to 


estimate its influence, often not consciously realized, on 


individuals or on a school as a whole. Some proof 


of 


the reality of its influence is in the response of a school 
to the voluntary appeal, as in the service of Holy 


Communion, for it is the conscious or 
influence of corporate worship which inclines a boy 


unconscious 


to 


find opportunity at other times for deepening and testing 


the reality of religious experience. 
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Yet for the boy as an individual it is not compulsory 
Chapel, but Confirmation, which probably offers the 
supreme opportunity during the years of his Public 
School life, and the preparation that is given for Con- 
firmation is the most searching test as to whether the 
presentation of Christianity at -the Public School is no 
more than an appeal “to play the game.” The first 
mention of an approaching Confirmation must emphasize 
its voluntary appeal. It should be stated emphatically 
that there is no reason why any boy should be confirmed by 
reason of his age, or of his membership of the school, and 
that attendance at instructions involves no final obligation. 

Confirmation, if rightly presented, is the opportunity 
for a boy to pass from a religion of habit to a religion of 
personal conviction, and for most boys it is the unique 
opportunity of putting their ‘religious faith on a new 
basis, which may stand the test of time. To give such foun- 
dation is the purpose of preparation for Confirmation : the 
religious issues must be fearlessly stated, and it is true 
that sometimes this is not the case when preparation for 
Confirmation is regarded mainly as an opportunity for 
discussion of moral, as distinct from religious, issues. 
An effort of thought must be demanded : the boy must 
be ready to take a step forward in understanding more 
fully than before the claim of the Christian Faith. It is 
not enough to dwell on the teaching of Christ and the 
** Manhood of the Master,” and to be content with these 
limits for fear of being dogmatic. The miracles of the 
Incarnation and the Resurrection must be fearlessly stated 
and the risk of perplexity be faced. The boy also must 
be ready to prepare himself in regarding the period of 
preparation as a time when the reality of religious expe- 
rience is tested and strengthened. On such lines as 


Vanished Forests 


By T. R. GLover. 


ARDEN Island and Collins Bay are probably not 
shown in the atlases available for most of us. They 
are at the lower end of Lake Ontario, where the St. Law- 
rence leaves it, and to this they owed the industry that 
flourished about them in my youth. Freights of lumber— 
Englishmen say timber-—-came down from the upper 
lakes and were here built into rafts to go to Quebec, 
there to be re-shipped for Liverpool. The great logs 
were bound together in drams, lashed with young spruce 
that was twisted by machinery for the purpose. The 
drams were made fast, a dozen or more, into a raft, easily 
to be severed when the rapids were reached, and dram by 
dram had to be piloted down, and the raft re-formed 
below. Few sights were so pleasant as the great raft 
under the starlight on the great quiet river, the house in 
the middle of it and the edges picked out with lamps. 
The stillness, the darkness and the lights—and the 
vastness, all told. Canada has something that England, 
with its old churches and new demagogues, cannot give. 
O qui me { But the rafting is done; the forests 
are felled. 

It was popular rumour even in those days, that the 
State of Michigan had been “ shaved” of its forests in 
thirty years; something, it is true, was left, but the 
story was not a wild one. New York State was beginning 
to work at re-forestation ; and Canadians watched with 
concern the inroads made by Americans (with the aid of 
Dominion politicians) on Canada’s wealth in trees. 

When I returned to England, three books appearing 
in a few years raised the question once more. Warde 
Fowler of Oxford, in one of his charming books on birds 
(all he wrote had charm), asked why Virgil had spoken 
of birds nesting in the Po valley which do not in fact nest 
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these Christianity is not presented as an appeal to “ play 
the game,” but as a demand for an effort of thought 
and a venture of faith. 

The criticisms of Public School religion as suggested jx 
the Church Assembly are untrue. A more reasonable 
line of criticism would be thatthe religion of school life 
often does not survive the early years of manhood, and; 
in so far as this criticism is true, the responsibility mug 
be shared by schoolmaster and parent and, too, by the 
parochial clergy. In his life at school, the boy has found 
himself a member of a society with a rule of life, or jt 
may be called a routine, which finds place for corporate 
worship. The-present age, in its hurry and restlessness, 
in its attempts to make more crowded: than ever befor 
weekdays and Sundays, needs pre-eminently such a rule of 
life, and the armchair worship of “ listening-in” op 
Sunday evening is no adequate alternative. I am never 
convinced that the decline in public worship among 
Public School boys in the years which follow school life is 
due to compulsory Chapel at school; it is due to the loss 
of an intimate consciousness of the claims of a society 
on the freedom of the individual, or to the atmosphere 
of a home which gives no sympathy or encouragement to 
religious observances, or to the failure of the Church to 
adapt itself to the needs of early manhood, and to the 
imperfection of our work in the Public Schools. 

Is it not possible that a wider response of men as indi- 
viduals to the venture of faith which Christianity demands 
can only be found in the recognitio: of the claims on 
them as members of the Society which is the Church of 
Christ, and in the rediscovery of the beauty of corporate 
worship, which, despite all its imperfections and limita. 
tions, is the hallowing of Public School life ? 




















































there. Was the great poet careless of birds, did he 
confuse them, and assume what he never observed! 
No, said the scholar, Italy has changed, the fores‘s are 
felled, and the birds have flown elsewhere for cooler air 
and quiet. Virgil’s own father was a lumberman, and 
made part of his living by buying and felling forests 
(Suetonius tells us); and the poet’s son watched and 
describes the falling of the ancient homes of the birds. 
Mr. Martin Allerdale Grainger in these years wrote his 
delightful Woodsmen of the West, an authentic pictur 
(by a Cambridge man from King’s) of lumber camps, and 
lumbermen, forest and sea, steamer and “ hotel,” 4 
wonderful picture of a scene now past, an industry trans 
formed. Henry Grey Graham, in his Social Life of Sed- 
land in the Eighteenth Century approached forestry from 
yet another angle. Dr. Johnson’s scorn for a treeless 
land was familiar. But Scotland had not always beet 
treeless. The ancient lake-dwellings, described by Dr. 
R. Munro in his Rhind lectures, prove, like the old oaks 
found in Cambridge fens, that once forest had been wher 
now it was not; and there were other indications, fot 
once the land had been more fertile. Then Scottish F 
patriots took it to heart, and began to plant ; one lané f 
owner, mentioned by Graham, was said to have planted 
a million trees. Trees will grow if they have a chance. 
Eastern Ontario, when I first saw it, travelling on the 

Grand Trunk, seemed to me to have much less wood than! f 
remembered along the Great Western; but to-day I df 
not feel the contrast. England felled her woods in th 
War, and Ontario’s trees among rock and village have 
grown, and a pleasant scene the St. Lawrence-side is. 






















When I was to have my first voyage in Greek watet F~ 





I was warned to expect bare hillsides; but 1 hard! 
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joked for the austere desolation of the islands. Putting 
together then what one has picked up in modern lands, 
jfind myself faced with an inquiry about the ancient 


yorld, that has received (I think) little attention. Let 
ys put it that the essential needs of the primitive—or 
dightly post-primitive—family are the same as our 
own—meat, wheat and heat. There was no coal, 
there was no petroleum ; heat meant wood in some form 
ot other. No classical scholar nowadays has much to 
ay about charcoal ; they all know that charcoal burning 
was an industry—Aristophanes sees to that; and Sir 
Wiliam Ridgeway held that iron smelted by charcoal 
differed in some way (highly useful to the archacologist) 
fom iron smelted by coal. The smiths were countless, 
and wood and charcoal must have been used incessantly ; 
but I cannot reeall references to re-forestation; and 
it seems clear that what Nature attempted was often 
goiled by goats, the cheapest and costliest of domestic 
eattle, that keep themselves and ruin climate and 
agriculture. 

Even in Homer we begin to see the ruin of the forests. 
Mr. Grainger with his steam-engines is not there; but 
a simile (Iliad 17, 742) shows us mules, putting their 
full strength to it, as down a rocky mountain trail they 
haul a beam or, it may be, the keel of a ship, and their 
sul is broken within them, straining with toil and sweat. 
A torrent, in another simile, sweeps away oak and fir, 
down to the plain and the sea—happy (one thinks) if 
they did reach the sea and did not block the rivers and 
make worse desolation. Hfomer has also seen a forest 
fire—or perhaps it is a fire where forest once was, as so 
often in the New World (Iliad 17, 155); but it is not in 
his simile on the awful scale of the New World. Let 
me recall the Canadian postmark cancelling stamps 
with “ Help prevent forest fires,” and the card of appeal 
hung in trains, urging you in French and English to be 
areful with the stump of your cigarette. 

The upshot was what you might expect. Timber for 
house-building or ship-building had to be fetched overseas. 
King Ptolemy in Egypt is directly interested in the 
forests of Lebanon and of Cyprus ; the Athenian gencral 





has lumber sent him from Macedon; the: yacht. of 
Catullus is of timbers from ‘“* Pontic Amastris and box- 
crowned Cytorus.” Theophrastus in his book On Plants 
(you had better read it in the Loeb volumes, as I do) 
has plenty to tell of trees as well as vegetables—of building 
timber in Arcadia, in Cyprus, in Macedon; of the silver 
fir,.and how it “ gives timber of the greatest length and 
the straightest growth,” for yard-arms and masts; _ of 
oak and its freedom from worm; and of the significance 
of wood without knots, “smooth and fairest” in appearance. 
Here remember the firs of British Columbia—forty fect 
without a knot; and look at the deck of the next liner 
you embark on, and see whether you can find knots in 
it, and ask where they got the wood. 

. The forest is felled; and:then fire burns off the after- 
growth and the humus—the leaf mould ; and other things 
follow. First a remarkable combination of drought 
and flood. Forest holds snow and rain, shelters the 
moisture from the sun, and releases it gradually, keeping 
an equable temperature. Cut away your forest, and 
down sweeps the rain off the hills, in spate ; and look out 
for your farms below, beasts and grain. Later on the 
summer burns all, and the hills have nothing to give 
you. After that, the soil is washed off the hills, some- 
times over your farms again, and constantly into the 
rivers ; and thence follow. blecking of currents, stoppage 
of navigation, floods, changes of bed, desolation, and 
uncertainty. The Mississippi, the Yellow River (“ China’s 
Sorrow ”’) the Po, tell you what blocked rivers on alluvial 
plains can do. Denuded Southern France is nearer still. 
Climate, of course, changes with the disappearance of 
forest. 

I wish very much that our English historians would 
tell us a little more of the face of England. The late 
Mr. Mackenzie, of the Cambridge School of Agriculture, 
used to lament that they said nothing of the eighteenth 
century and the change in the whole aspect of England 
made by the hedges, which turnips and enclosures had 
demanded. Here, I think, is another gap in our 
history, ancient and modern, and all sorts of issues ace 





involved. 


L’Ambassadeur de France 


[D’un CorrESPONDANT FRANGAIS.] 


‘EST au début du mois prochain que M. de Fleuriau, 
ambassadeur de France & Londres, quittera sa 
résidence d’Albert Gate. On peut tenir pour certain que 
ce n’est pas sans une profonde émotion qu’il dira adieu 
d.cette maison ol se sont écoulées prés de trente années 
de sa carri¢re diplomatique. Et je sais aussi qu'il 
éprouvera beaucoup de mélancolie 4 s’éloigner des trés 
nombreux et sinctres amis qu'il posséde dans ce 
pays. 

Point n’est besoin, je crois, de tracer ici son portrait. 
M. de Fleuriau a assisté & tant d’événcments britanniques 
que quiconque lit un journal n’ignore point ses traits, sa 
silhouette d’apparence fréle, sa barbe aujourd’hui grison- 
nante et aussi, car c’est un des ins¢parables attributs de 
8a personne, sa chére Lavalliére. 

Il naquit A La Rochelle, il y a quelque 62 ans. Ses 
ancétres étaient marins et on rapporte méme que son 
grand-pére commandait & bord du bateau qui ramena 
de Ste Héléne en France les cendres de Napoléon. Adoles- 
cent, il eut lui-méme une prédilection marquée pour la 
havigation-& voiles et songea un instant 4 dévouer sa vie 
alamer. Une solide formation scientifique, complétée 
d'études de droit, le détermina pourtant, vers l’Age de 
vingt-cing ans, & entrer dans la diplomatie, Un stage 
Tapide au Quai d’Orsay ow il laissa le souvenir d’un 


attaché studieux, déja grand fumeur de pipes, et il fut 
envoyé & l’Ambassade de Constantinople. 

C’était au lendemain des massacres d’Arménie et 
PAmbassade était dirigée par Paul Cambon. Poste de 
choix pour un jeune diplomate avide d’apprendre son 
métier & l’école d’un grand chef. Aprés le départ de 
Paul Cambon nommé & Londres, il resta quelques temps 
encore & Constantinople sous les ordres de Paul Constant. 
Puis—e’¢tait en 1899—il arriva 4 son tour ici ot il devait 
vivre de longues années chargées d’histoire. 

On était alors au lendemain de lVincident de Fachoda, 
Des relations entre les deux pays, le moins qu’on puisse 
dire, c’est qu’elles manquaient de cordialité. Aux 
cotés de Paul Cambon, comme secrétaire d’abord, puis 
comme conseiller, il coopéra & leur amélioration graduelle, 
et prit part & la négociation des accords que l’on a résumés 
d’un mot, l’Entente, et qui n’eurent pas d’ailleurs 4 
lorigine le sens que le public, couramment, leur attribue. 

Dans la pensée des initiateurs de ce mouvement, 
Edouard VII, Lord Lansdowne, Delcassé, Paul Cambon, 
il s’agissait d’assainir les relations franco-anglaises en 
faisant disparaitre les causes des malentendus entre les 
deux pays, puis 4 procéder de méme avec d’autres 
puissances telles que la Russie et l’Allemagne—qu’on 
se rappelle la mission de Lord Haldane & Berlin—et ce ne 
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fut pas la faute des fondateurs de ]’Entente si la colla- 
boration franco-britannique prit Ia forme concréte et 


¢étroite que l’on sait. 
La guerre venue, M. de Fleuriau que son chef avait 
étroitement associé & sa tache, assura une véritable 


. 


permanence de jour et de nuit & Albert Gate, aidant a 
coordonner les efforts des deux pays, s’occupant tour & 


tour de politique, de shipping, de ravitaillement, de 
finances, &e. 

En 1920, Paul Cambon prit sa retraite, cependant que 
M. de Fleuriau était rappelé & Paris d’ou, d’ailleurs, trés 
rapidement, il repartait pour aller occuper le poste de 
Ministre de France & Pékin. D’assez graves événements 
se déroulaient alors en Extréme Orient. II y passa quatre 
ans, remplit sa mission avec suceés, et la confiance du 
gouvernement francais Vinvestit, & la fin de 1924, de 
l’éminente fonction d’Ambassadeur de France & Londres. 

Les relations franco-anglaises traversaient une crise 
d’un autre ordre, une crise dont le souvenir est présent 
a Vesprit de chacun, une crise due A la complexité des 
problémes d’aprés-guerre et a la différence des psychol- 
ogies des deux peuples et de leurs besoins. 

En présence de cette situation, M. de Fleuriau adopta la 
seule attitude que lui commandait le réle de plus en plus 
discret auquel, depuis dix ou douze ans, les entrevues 
personnelles des chefs de gouvernement et des ministres 
des Affaires Etrangéres ont réduit les ambassadeurs. II 
reprit contact avec les dirigeants et Iles hommes politiques 
anglais, renoua de vieilles amitiés, s‘appliqua a dissiper 
des malentendus, s’attaqua aux difficultés en les sériant 
et, sans méconnaitre les rapports étroits qui existent, 
de nos jours, entre les problémes politiques et les prob- 
Iémes économiques eut, & notre avis, la sagesse de 
s‘interdire la poursuite de grandes solutions d’ensemble. 
Méthode modeste, mais stire et qui, méme quand elle ne 
donne pas de résultats tangibles, a du moins le mérite de 
prévenir les grandes désillusions si souvent génératrices de 
conilits. 

De Ja diserétion, il s*est fait en toutes circonstances une 
régle impérieuse, profondément convaincu, dailleurs, de 
la vanité des manifestations tapageuses et du danger de 
ces exposcés systématiques qui visent 4 ne présenter dun 
pays qu'un visage incomplet et, le plus souvent, un faux 
visage. Son action diplomatique, il a toujours concue 
et pratiquée selon la stricte loyauté que se doivent deux 
grands peuples qui s’estiment et se respectent, méme 
quand ils s’opposent. Cest dans eet esprit de grande 
dignité qu'il a dévoué tous ses efforts & Porganisation de la 
coopération anglo-francaise et je sais que le regret 
légitime quil éprouve 4 quitter sa tache s'est atténué 
a la pensée quelle allait, du moins, passer en bonnes 


The Th 
Cc eatre | 
“The Rats of Norway.” By Keith Winter. 
At the Playhouse 
Tur lemmings, who suggested to Mr. Winter his title, but of 
whose migratory habits his note on the programme betrays 
only a superficial knowledge, annually take to the North Sea 
in their thousands and swiin on and on until they drown. It 
is supposed that they are seeking an island of whose sub- 
mersion, centuries ago, no news has reached them. They 
symbolize, therefore, a peculiarly desperate futility. Most 
of us think we know of a better “ole ; few of us reach it. Only 
for the lemmings is reserved the bitter revelation that they 
were in quest, not merely of the unattainable, but of the 
non-existent. 

The connexion between these ill-informed rodents and the 
staff of Mr. Winter’s preparatory school in Northumberland 
is not clear. His ushers lack the Gadarene unanimity which 
distinguishes race-suicide on the part of the lemmings. His 
characters swen in circles, and for the most part close in shore ; 
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if they sink, it was no glorious misapprehension which lured 
them to their doom, Mr. Winter's allegorical title {its the 
play indifferently. 

It is, however, an interesting and effective play, written 
with conspicuous ability. We are taken behind the scenes of 
a preparatory school—behind the scenes, that is, from the 
boys’ point of view—and the action of the play passes in what 
is usually called the Private Side. The headmaster is Robin 
Claydon, a snob, a humbug, a man of straw ; it is his wife 
Jane, imperious, beautiful and withdrawn, who keeps the 
place going at so brisk a pace that she can afford to dress in 

aris. 

Beringer, the latest addition to the staff, appraises his col. 
leagues through candid, independent eyes. Chetwood, finical, 
effeminate, and cheap; Weyland, likeable and_ upright, 
hovering on the frontier between boredom and cynicism; 
Mann, a gross oaf, reeking of disenchantment ; and lastly, 
Sebastian, in whose dark nature the War has left a brood of 
horrors that must be drowned in whisky. Then there js 
Tilly, a girl of charm and sensibility, the teacher of the smal- 
lest boys, and with Tilly Beringer finds it easy to fall in loye, 
But there is too much. sensibility on both sides ; each is too 
readily adaptable, too eager to please the loved one. In the 
charged, cramped atmosphere of school life they get on each 
other’s nerves; Beringer finds that he cannot be true both 
to Tilly and to himself. Six months suffice to submerge that 
island which once they might have reached. 

Meanwhile, a more tempestuous attachment has been 
formed between Jane and Hugh Sebastian. Their passion, 
predominantly animal, pursues no easy course among the 
exigencies of school routine; Sebastian must cuckold his 
headmaster with one eye on the curriculum. He begs Jane 
to come away with him; she, having learnt to fear the beast 
she satisfies in him, refuses. He turns, once too often, to 
whisky for his solace, and dies of heart-failure on her bed, 
while she, too late for him to hear it, revokes her veto on their 
flight, and then calls her husband to the corpse which is also 
a confession. 

The last scene, pitched too high alike by author, actors and 
scene-designer, fails in its purpose ; but the rest of the play, 
with the exception of one or two longueurs, is on a high 
level. The worst of writing a play about an institution is 
that it will be thought that you are generalizing. Any 
abnormal elements in your picture of it will be hotly criticized 
by a public which has some experience of similar institutions, 
It has been urged that the lives of schoolmasters are not 0 
dark and violent as Mr. Winter represents them ; he has been 
accused of piling on the agony. If Robin Claydon had kepta 
lemming-farm in Scandinavia, instead of a preparatory school 
in Northumberland, his creator might with impunity have 
made the prevailing atmosphere of gloom five times more 
inspissated. But he has chosen a harder task, nearer home. 
He did not set out to teach us anything about all preparatory 
schools ; and I fail to see why we should start putting hin 
right about his. The range of individuality among institution 
is far wider than is commonly supposed. 

Once we accept the author’s premise that there was in some 
sense a curse upon Mr. Claydon’s common room, we find that 
the gloom is in fact much less oppressive than a synopsis of 
the plot would seem to indicate. AT the characters are real, 
and their creator’s humour is alive throughout. A _ pleasant 
flippanecy redeems their introspections from the charge of 
morbidity (though not of inconeclusiveness), and the dialogue 
has an ease and adroitness which guarantee us against the 
worst form of depression—boredom. 

The acting is excellent. Miss Gladys Cooper, if she has 
little to do beyond suggest the deep reserves of feeling latent 
in Jane, suggests them with compelling skill. All the demons 
that rode Sebastian are fearfully evident in Mr, Raymond 
Massey's portrayal of that tortured man. Mr. Laurent 
Olivier is extraordinarily good as Beringer, and Miss Hele! 
Spencer—though Tilly’s arbitrary invasions of the commol 
room acquire with the passage of time rather too predestinel 
an air—is charmingly and pathetically forlorn. Mr. Ceti 
Parker, without very much help from the author, keeps tht 
headmaster on the right side of caricature, and all bi 
assistants are admirable. But for some clumsy lighting, 
Massey's swift production would be above criticism. 

PETER FLEMING 
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Country Life 
trampers, not excepting the author of Favengro. He has 


Busy VILLAGES. 

{wo villages in England, Chievely in Berks and Bibury— 
the famous Bibury—in Gloucestershire, have for the moment 
wived their unemployment problem. The first had 41 unem- 
ployed men in November and now has none ; the second found 
employment for 200 men within five weeks. These examples, 
described in some detail by the Rural Industries Bureau, wit- 
ness the steadily increxsing corporate sense of our villages. 
They are returning to the virtue of the Saxon origin. The 
secret of these two astonishing successes is not a quack’s secret. 
They were won by acts of simple organization—and neighbour- 
lines. The first step is to make a list of the unemployed, and 
make it a catalogue raisonné. The second to circulate this list 
among people who want work done. The tradition of the town 
js to avoid your neighbour. The tradition of the country to 
greet him ; so it comes about that the Prince of Wales’s plea, 
with its wonderful sentiment that there is ‘‘ no substitute for 
a good neighbour ” is working wonders in many villages, and 
exercising little influence in the towns. It is no small satis- 
faction to feel that the incomparably English beauty of 
Bibury is not skin-deep, but, may I say, kin-deep. Work has 
been found by a desire to give work to those who desire to do 
it, Neighbourliness has made the solution possible. 

* * * * 

A personal experience may indicate the difference between 
fown and country mentality. I was in a northern town 
recently making some enquiries into unemployment, and 
talked with some of the unemployed men about the ideals of 
the Prince of Wales’s appeals. One answered “‘ we regard that 
sort of thing as charity.” The word itself was taken as sufli- 
cient condemnation. How in the world has it come about that 
a word and quality of such humane associations has become 
such a by-word; that those who would do a kindness to a 
neighbour, just for the sake of neighbourly feeling, may not, 
dare not and do not, because it might be regarded as charity. 
Against such a partial and unkindly view the village, where 
kindness is not regarded as a sin, is our chief defence. 

* * * * 
Ports AND Brrps. 

We never enjoy our birds so much as now, when they are 
visible, when they are in full song, when they are arriving from 
overseas, When they are happiest. Mr. W. H. Davies says (in 
avery little book, just published, Jonathan Cape, 3s. 6d.) that 
“birds are the happiest things on earth.” He may care to 
know, or be reminded, that the Professors agree. Professor 
Arthur Thompson, for example, says the same thing, very 
nearly in the same words, in his Biology of Birds (a great book 
published by Sedgwick and Jackson) ; and there or elsewhere 
says one of the best things ever published on the mentality of 
hirds, that they could be much cleverer if they wanted to or if 
it were worth their while. Flight is so easy, sight and hearing 
so quick, that these are enough ; but they possess unusually 
big brains ; and their high temperatures and the quick meta- 
bolism of their tissues all add to their vividness. Another 
parallel passage, doubtless familiar to Mr. W. H. Davies, is in 
Meredith's ‘* Lark Ascending.”. The one poet says “ they sing 
for me without expecting commendation ” ; the other praises 
them for the absence of the “ taint of personality.” The book 
isnot learned, but it has charming passages. Is it just a poetic 
lieence that he expects to hear the song of his blackbird’s 
“daughter”? It is doubtless a deficiency in the race of birds 
that only the cocks sing, though the female cuckoo makes—to 
ily ears —a prettier noise than the male. 

* * * * 
Hikers AND THEIR Books. 

The literature of “ hiking’ grows with the habit; and 
the very latest, Walking in the Lake District (Maclehose, 
7s. 6d.), contains in its preface a well-deserved greeting to 
the * Youth Hostels,’ which indeed multiply to the advantage 
of our civilization. The Association is “ itself a Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England; a Council of young 
people who know a fine thing when they see it and will let 
NO one spoil it.” For the rest, Mr. Symonds has written an 
almost perfect guide-book for the local walker. In a very 
different vein is The Tramp Royal on the Toby (Blackwood, 
58.). Mr. Marshall is one of the most original of lonely 


roughed it in a more real and original way than Borrow 
or any of them, and his two books, the first in Scotland, the 
second in Wales, England and Scotland, are both rough and 
real, in manner and matter. As with Borrow, not everyone 
will enjoy them, but some will enjoy them peculiarly. 

* ** * # 
Doom or THE LEATHER-JACKET. 

The excellent Board of Greenkeeping Research, which 
studies at Bingley, in Yorkshire, all the problems that concern 
our lawns and greens, and, what is more, tells us the solutions, 
has come across the same difficulty as Rothamsted, which 
studies soils. It finds a remedy and compounds a recipe ; 
but, not being a trade organization and not founded for 
profit, does not quite know how to bestow its benefit on the 
public. The Lawes Agricultural Trust at Rothamsted dis- 
covered, for example, how to make straw into manure by 
the agency of a cheap chemical. Hence Adco, which it 
finally gave over to a firm to exploit. The Greenkeepers, 
who are in touch with Rothamsted, have discovered a formula 
which is quite fatal to the leather-jacket, that tough 
descendant of the daddy longlegs, which wiped out one of the 
best greens at Rye and has done harm to grass in every 
parish. Greenkeepers and others found the little English 
name (orthodichlorobenzene) so hard to remember and to 
compound in true mixture that the Board has been compelled 
to make the prescription up itself and sell it under an easier 
name—the St. Ives Leather Jacket Exterminator. 

* * * * 

The worst enemies of all our Jawns and greens and pitches 
are, I suppose, clover, plantains and daisies, all of which 
can be made to perish by the sprinkling of the dust of sulphate 
of ammonia, which is at the same time the best of all grass 
stimulants ; and after them a little grass called poa annua, 
which leaves brown patches where it withers, and next come 
worms and leather-jackets. We now can deal with all these 
except the little poa annua, and the St. Ives Station at 
Bingley is hot on its track. Grass is a marvellously interesting 
plant botanically—as the museum at Bingley suggests—and 
the more we know of the species and varieties of fescus or 
poa that suit our particular soil and climate, the more 
delightful our lawns will become. Bowlers as well as green- 
keepers and many private persons are applying in con- 
tinually greater numbers to this admirable research station. 
The report for 1932 just published is less interesting scientifi- 
ally than its predecessors, because it gives less detail on the 
various experiments ; but it witnesses the wide popularity 
of the station, even in foreign countries, and the increasing 
range of the investigations. 


* * Ps * 


Tue FRAGRANT GARDEN, 

The honeysuckle, most English of shrubs, is reaching a new 
popularity, partly because it has more or less recently been 
reinforced from China; and, most strangely, a very large 
number of Chinese plants flower in Britain almost as the 
natives. One of the few hedge plants introduced into this 
country is the small leaved Lonicera nitida, which is at the 
worst neat and dainty ; but it is without the special glory of 
the honeysuckle, a sweet and comely flower with a very long 
season. The evergreen and shrublike nature of Nitida is 
shared by Lonicera fragrans, recertly much praised by Mr. 
Ellis (of the Gardening Dictionary). It is a shapely shrub, not 
a climber, it is evergreen and its flowers have scent enough to 
be famous in Araby. We can of course make our own native 
honeysuckles into bushes of a sort, by treating them as 
standards, and charming they are in this form. But fragrans 
has peculiar virtues. It is as early as any (some shoots already 
in blossom) and as sweet as any and it has the rarer virtue in 
its habit of standing erect. May we call it a runner up of 
viburnum fragrans, now in delicious blossom; and the best 
shrub in the world for growing close to your home doorway, as 
the cottagers grow ‘* Lad’s Love,” or Southern wood, or good 
King Henry ? 

W. Beacu Tromas, 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tue Specrator.} 


THE ECONOMICS OF ANTI-SEMITISM 

[To the Editor of THE Specrator.] 
Sirn,—Every form of activity by means of which human 
beings earn a living has two aspects : one interesting primarily 
those who engage in the activity in question and those who 
consume the product or service which constitutes the direct 
justification of the activities engaged in. ‘This aspect of any 
activity constitutes its economic side: according as the 
activity is well or ill performed, the benefits to the producers 
and consumers will be great or small. But there is another 
side to the situation: every activity contributes to the 
texture of human life, makes, in other words, its specific 
contribution to civilization as a whole. In certain cases, at 
least, the cultural aspect is more important than the economic : 
Literature, Science, Medicine, Law, Philosophy are activities 
by which men gain a living, it’s true, but the ends which these 
activities subserve are wider than this: they are the means 
by which men lift themselves above the trivial and the sordid, 
and escape into a world of values, the worth of which cannot 
be assessed in terms of money and which are not amenable 
to the categories of political science or ethnology. The 
number of men who are both willing and able to devote them- 
selves to such pursuits is limited: the contribution which 
such men may make cannot be assessed either in terms of 
their racial origin or their place of domicile. What is lost if 
such contributions are not made is much more than the loss 
accruing to those whose creature impulses are inhibited or 
to those who are directly prevented from enjoying what they 
otherwise would have gained in the way of additional health 
or additional enjoyment. The whole fabric and texture of 
civilization is impoverished : the whole realm of ideal values 
is degraded when the claims of humanity to receive the con- 
tribution which any man or race can make are disregarded in 
the interests of a particular territorial group or a particular 
ethnographical assembly. 

But, though the great bulk of economic activities cannot 
claim to contribute to these highest cultural values to the 
same direct extent, yet a business or business in general also 
makes its contribution to the material side of civilization. A 
business, moreover, is not a mere assemblage of human raw 
material and of mechanical forces: it is the embodiment of 
skill and of personality. If, in any sphere of economic activity, 
one business is more successful than another, it is because, 
given equal conditions, the successful business is conducted 
by those more fit, under conditions of time and place, to bring 
it to fruition. ‘lo prevent the flow of a certain kind of ability 
into business of a certain type, on the ground that this kind 
of ability is more likely to succeed, is thus to act in a manner 
directly contrary to the dictates of economy and common 
sense. The result must be the material impoverishment of 
mankind: as in the former case the result must be the 
spiritual impoverishment of mankind. 

It is from this point of view, Sir, that I hope Englishmen 
will mainly judge the present anti-Semitic policy of the 
German Government. No professional man ean be insensible 
to the tragedy of the explusion of the Jews from the learned 
professions of Germany: there is a lack of decent feeling 
in this procedure which cuts deep into the heart, which 
no apologies can excuse and no sophistries gloss over. But 
personal tragedies apart, there is a universal aspect of this 
policy which gives every nation a right to express an opinion, 
powerless though international opinion may be to intervene. 
Every discovery which might have been made by a Jewish 
doctor, every invention which might have been made by 
a Jewish scientist, every book that might have been written, 
every contribution to thought which will now not be made, 
is a loss, not only to Gernany, not only to Jewry, but to 
the whole world. Every Jewish business which is wiped 


out, every efficient Jew who is discharged, means that so 
much is taken away from the material fabric of an im- 
For the smooth running of the economic 
fabric of civilization is not a mere question of machinery and 
power and plant: it depends upon intelligence and organization 
which it is easy to destroy but not so easy to recreate. 


poverished world. 





I have only to add that in addition to depriving the world 
of the benefit of the knowledge and experience of the present 
generation of Jewish professional men, by driving them 
out of their professions in Germany and refusing them 
passports, it appears to be the policy of the German Govern. 
ment to continue this deprivation indefinitely by a drastig 
limitation of the rights of Jews not only to a University 
education, but to secondary education of any kind, by the 
institution of a quota and the refusal of scholarships to 
Jewish children. To those who think that the intellectual 
impoverishment of the world does not matter and that it 
is fair that only 1 per cent. of Jewish children should be 
allowed a higher education because only 1 per cent. of the 
German population is Jewish, I would say, what would 
have been the effect on the history of the British Empire 
if the number of Scottish boys to enjoy a higher education 
had at all times been limited by the ratio of the Scottish 
population to the total of the United Kingdom? Would 
it not have meant a distinct impoverishment of the medical, 
administrative and banking professions ? Would it really 
add to the culture, wealth and happiness of mankind if an 
intellectual and economic life were henceforward to be 
based, not on the contribution which the individual can 
bring to it, but on “ ratios” based upon the most dubious 
anthropological and ethnological arguments ?—TI am, Sir, &e,, 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. T. E. Grecory, 


CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 
[To the Editor of 'Tux Specratror.] 
Srr,—I must confess to having read with a certain sense of 
disappointment Sir Evelyn Wrench’s article in your issue of 
this week. As a Jew I freely concede that it would be un. 
reasonable for me to expect him to show the same degree of 
anger, as I do, at the inhuman lengths to which the present 
German rulers have proceeded in their organized attempt to 
make life unbearable to their Jewish subjects, the great 
majority of whom can point to a German ancestry of many 
generations. 

But how does it help, for him to counsel your readers “to try 
and maintain an impartial attitude towards Germany and show 
that we are really desirous of understanding the German 
aspirations ” ? 

The answer, unfortunately, is that we already understand 
only too well the present aspirations of Germany’s rulers, and 
that clear understanding renders it absolutely impossible for 
all liberty-and-justice-loving Englishmen to maintain the 
‘impartial attitude ” that Sir Evelyn desiderates. ‘The pro 
nouncements and edicts of Herr Hitler and his satellites have 
made it only too abundantly clear that reaction and the wort 
forms of national egotism and racial hysteria are now the 
dominating influences in shaping German policy, and that they 
are pregnant with hideous evil to the twin causes of Peace aid 
ordered civilization in Europe. How, I ask, can we hope to 
serve these two sacred causes by any pretence at maintaining 
an impartial attitude at this juncture ? 

On the contrary, in the measure and degree that we love 
Germany—the old-time Germany of the last century—we 
must continue to protest with unabated vigour and earnestness 
against the present madness of, a wholly unchristian and 
non-moral, ** Machtpolitik.”-—I am, Sir, &e., 

13 Holland Villas Road, ErRNest Lesser, 

Kensington, W. 14. 


[Vo the Editor of Tue Speecraror.] 
Srir,—After reading some of the apologies offered by yout 
correspondents for the new German policy of destroying 
Jewish influence by starving thousands of perfectly innocet 
and unoffending citizens of the professional classes to death, 
I am left wondering how the bulk of our countrymen wil 
react to them. I think, Sir, I have found the answer. May! 

quote the following from Boswell’s Johnson ? 
‘ Better [said he] to hang or drown people at once, than by # 
unrelenting persecution to beggar and starve them.” : 
“When the Corn Laws were in agitation in Ireland . . . Sf 
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Thomas Robinson observed, that those laws might be prejudicial 
to the corn trade of England. ‘Sir Thomas [said he] you talk the 
janguage of a savage ; what, Sir, would you prevent any people 
fom feeding themselves, if by any honest means they can do it ?’” 
—lam, Sir, &e., 

STUDENT OF POLITICS, 


FREE MONEY 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 

§m,—Your correspondent, Lord Tavistock, does little service 
to practical monetary reform proposals by advocating any 
form of “ free” money. Since means of payment are obtained 
jnexchange for services, they cannot be issued in irredeemable 
form beyond what is required for small payments without 
mising prices. The idea that currency should be issued (like 
tickets) with each new capital transaction assumes—(a) That 
all capital is continually changing hands, and that the public 
requires currency to its full value to circulate such assets ! 
(b) That credit would not be pyramided on the portion of the 
new currency held by the banks, thereby making means of 
payment even more excessive. 

Moreover, currency is not, like tickets, issued to the recipient 
of services by their seller. It is quite different from a receipt, 
for it is a certificate of indebtedness, entitling the holder to 
goods from the public; it is paid to the seller by the pur- 
chaser, and circulates. 

The fear of credit money expressed by currency cranks is 
quite misconceived. Indebtedness is no burden so long as 
production increases and the level of prices is maintained. 
For business men generally borrow not because they are in 
difficulties, but because they can make profits, and because 
it is more convenient to use credit for working capital, and to 
invest their own money in fixed capital or hold it liquid. The 
real trouble with credit is its ‘“‘ inherent instability,’ and the 
danger of its creation in excess of our available resources, but 
properly regulated it only facilitates those transations between 
buyer and seller for which currency is unsuitable. The present 
system is cheap, and efficient 7f properly managed, whereas one 
of issuing and retiring currency notes would be cumbersome 
and tend to aggravate alternate inflation and deflation.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., GEOFFREY BIDDULPH. 

Bourne End, Bucks. 


THE CASE FOR ORTHODOXY 
[T'o the Editor of Tue Seecraror.] 

51r,—In your issue of April 7th you published an article by Mr. 
Jan Horobin, purporting to be serious, in which he wrote : 

“In the summer of 1932 the stocks in this country were approxi- 
mately 60,000 tons . . . Between June 8rd and June 7th the price of 
this fell nearly £5 per ton. Many of Mr. Keynes’ camp-followers 
argue that in so far as this loss was realized, British investment fell 
short between these dates by no less a sum than £300,000. Upon 
this premise they demand money with menaces from the Govern- 
ment in order to spend the said sum of £300,000 on new schools 
and = asylums in order to ‘keep savings and investment 
equal,’ ” 
I can't help suspecting that Mr. Horobin is himself the 
camp follower who has so grossly misunderstood my argument. 
But if not, perhaps he will kindly give particulars as to where 
and by whom the above alleged argument was used.—I am, 
dir, &e., J. M. Keynes, 

TT; Ve ¥ 

Tilton, Firle, Sussex. 


[To the Editor of Tur Srectraror.] 

Sim,—May I be allowed to express my grateful thanks for 
the publication of the case for orthodoxy by Mr. Ian Horobin ? 
It is time that we left the land of dreams for the realm of 
hard facts. The expert economists at Geneva have told 
us that the two chief causes of our present distress are over- 
indebtedness causing over-taxation and tariff barriers which 
strangle commerce. And the Pope warns us that an exag- 
gerated nationalism is imperilling the peace of the world. 
He might have added that an exaggerated internationalism 
has the same effect. These are the consequences of war 
and of the revolution caused by war. A world or nation 
that has abandoned the teaching of experience is like a 
ship that has lost her compass and is without a navigator 
who can read the stars. 

There is no difference in principle between the people 
Who seck to keep out German surgical instruments by a 


prohibitive tariff and the Nazi who would rather die than 
be cured by a German Jew. We all suffer from our Nazis. 
Whilst Mr. Keynes proposes to cure the evil of over-indebted- 
ness by more debt: and the war profiteer who was enriched 
by the scarcity produced by the action of the German sub- 
marines has given place to the tariff profiteer who secks 
to create a similar scarcity by a tariff blockade. He is, of 
course, accompanied by the inflationist who would raise 
prices by depreciating the currency. I have a note for a 
million German marks which I believe represented a tram 
fare. Prices were raised and Germany starved. And the 
internationalist in his zeal for a super-State would have us 
start a fresh war in order to end war. It is high time that 
the voice of sanity was heard and I tender my grateful thanks 
to Mr. Horobin for his intervention. «It is, I hope, a beginning. 
—I am, Sir, &e., GRAHAM BOWER. 
Hotel Alexandra, Vernet-les-Bains. 
RAIL RATES, WAGES AND PRICES 
[To the Editor of Tur SpecTatToR.] 

Str,—The average wholesale price level of commodities is 
below pre-War level. The growers of corn are getting less ; 
producers of metals and minerals (other than coal and steel) 
are getting less ; and cotton, wool, other textiles and mis- 
cellaneous goods are all cheaper than before the War. In 
other words, the producers of most essential commodities 
are selling at less than pre-War prices. 

But rail rates on the commodities are per cent. higher. 
Even retail prices, &c., are only 39 per cent. higher than 
before the War, in spite of the increased cost of transport, 
of shop assistants’ wages, of rates and taxes and rents. 
Railwaymen’s wages are about 115 per cent. above pre-War 
tor less work—for a shorter working shift. 

Why should producers, working for less than pre-War 
prices, have to pay 52} per cent. more for transport? Why 
should railwaymen have 115 per cent. more pay for their 
work and cause rail rates to be 52} per cent. higher when 
the things the railwaymen have to buy are only 39 per cent. 
dearer? If farmers and other producers have to take less 
than pre-War prices, and pay more than pre-War rail rates, 
how can rail wages 115 per cent. up be justified ? Why 
should all other trades suffer in order to pay inflated wages 
to one section of workers—the railwaymen ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sheffield. EK. T. Goon. 


rol 


Ves 


THE RAILWAY PROBLEM 

[To the Editor of Tux Spectator. | 
Sm,—Your first correspondent, Mr. E. Peter Jones, stated 
that motorists were paying the whole cost of maintaining 
and improving the roads. In reply, I quoted the expenditure 
in 1930/1 and pointed out that it included improvements, 
new construction and loan charges on outstanding borrowings. 
Mr. Owtram writes that I estimated ‘* the annual cost of the 
roads”’; that my method of doing so is open to objection, 
and that I rely on the figures of 1930/31. This is entirely 
incorrect. 

I quoted the last published expenditure figures, 1930/31, 
explaining what they covered, but did not estimate the 
annual cost of the roads. Such cost is not measurable by one 
year’s outlay, and elsewhere I have expressed my opinion 
that, properly defined, it is about £140,000,000 per annum. 

In my letter, I wrote : ‘‘ Assuming, however, that * we users’ 
pay the whole cost of the roads attributable to them...” 
Mr. Owtram replies: ‘‘ Mr. Wood says that the fact that 
motor transport, as a whole, is sufficiently taxed...” 
An amazing piece of distortion—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. V. Woop. 

London Midland and Scottish Railway Co., 

Euston Station, London, N.W.1, 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 

Sir,—I have scen a letter in The Spectator of April 7th, 
entitled ‘Terror in Germany,” written from an address in 
Potsdam, and signed A. Munthe. 

I beg you to let your readers know that I am not the writer 
of this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., AXEL MUNTHE. 

Villa Svezia, Rome, , 
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JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN AND OTTAWA 
[To the Editor of Tux 
Str,— The Government’s fiseal action is clearly covered 
by the blank cheque given at last election; and the more 
serious one’s reservations as to its wisdom the more readily 
should one concede that a fair “ try-out ” is the only road 
now open towards final judgement. It is doubtful whether 
the electorate realized that, in spite of all our troubles, the 
public debt was being steadily reduced by about £25,000,000 
a year: but the stampede is in every party’s armoury now. 
Sir Andrew McFadyean’s article confirms widespread doubts 
whether the Ottawa programme—right or wrong—represents 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s policy at all, That he would have 
welcomed a conference; that he desired a “ managed ” 
national trade organization; that he slew laissez-faire and 
undermined reliance on ‘“ most favoured nation” clauses 
goes without saying. But the real question is whether he 
would have supported in 1933 the things actually done at 
Ottawa. Mr. Chamberlain consistently emphasized that 
neither Free Trade nor Protection were principles. He never 
went so far as to assert, like Lord Hugh Cecil, that Socialism 
and Protection might be identical; but, like Bismarck 
25 years earlier, he broke with his free-trade past in a spirit 
of consistent acquiescence in changed circumstances. He 
had to deal not only with an England faced, as now, with 
manufacturing competition, but with a world and especially 
an England menaced with short supplies of both food and raw 
material. Staple commodities of a dozen kinds were not 
being burned in every continent in his day. Thirty years 
ago half our foreign customers were not half bankrupt or 
corners in gold and wrecked currencies were not: 
nor had this country 3,000,000 unemployed. 

** Dear Food ” defeated Mr. Chamberlain: but he never 
said that his principal desire was actually to make loaves 
and everything else dearer. The sincerity of his wish to 
raise real wages was beyond challenge. Can this, for a 
moment, be said of the present Government ? Far more 
important, in my view, is the consideration that in nothing 
does the National Government resemble Mr. Chamberlain 
so little as in his candour. He never, finally, stated his 
belief about food prices. On this crucial point his view was 
probably really a little uncertain. When he changed his 
position as to the industrial development of the colonies, he 
left no one in doubt. 

It is open to Mr, Neville Chamberlain and Mr, Elliot. if 
they so believe, to represent, and argue, that, in certain 
events, food will be either cheaper or dearer: or even that 
it may become cheaper at one time and dearer at another. 
But their present position depends upon the attractive 
prospect of its being at one time and at one place both dearer 
to the seller and cheaper to the buyer. They appear to 
wish us to believe that the Australian meat trade can be 
encouraged and restricted at the same time. How long will 
even een candidates be satisfied with stuff of this 
sort ? Mr. Chamberlain would, I believe, have approved of 
the Ottawa steel trade arrangement (known to commend 
itself specially to Mr. Baldwin) and we see it immediately 
and I think inevitably followed by steps towards both national- 
ization and rationalization. For the rest, I believe that he 
would have disapproved : and so, I think, would Mr. Bonar 
Law. Sir Austen Chamberlain, in debate on the McKenna 
duties, assured Parliament that he realized what changes, 
even at that early date, had come to govern the fiscal outlook. 
He declined, and indeed was under no temptation, to say 
* T told you so.” 

In Seotland, where I was an original office-bearer in the 
Tariff Reform League, several influences (apart from Mr, 
Balfour's position altogether —-indeed totally distinct from 
it) conspired to combat the tendency evident in England 
and destined after Mr. Chamberlain’s illness to assume 
ruinous proportions for the whole movement to degenerate 
In the present House of 
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worse ; 


into a ** manufacturers’ ramp.’ 
Commons argument is of little or no value: and, granted 
the policy, Mr. Runciman is entitled to fair play. But it is 
not legitimate to regard it as Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s 
policy.—I_ am, Sir, &c., 

G. W. Currie, 


83 Cadogan Place, S.W.1 









THE COST OF BUILDING 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir, —You kindly published a letter of mine, on “ The Cost 
of Building,” in your issue of March 3Ist. Following this, 
there were letters in The Times from Sir Lennox Russell, 
Sir Charles Harris, and Sir George Hunter, strongly enforcing 
the points which I made, and calling attention to the im. 
possibility of building small houses at an economic rent, 
the burden added on the income-tax- -payers by subsidies, 
and the large number of unemployed building Operatives, 
caused by the maintenance of unreasonably high prices, 
Notwithstanding this, I see that your contributor in the 
article on “The War on Slums” states that “ building 
materials are abnormally cheap,” ‘* houses are abnormally 
inexpensive,” &c., &e. Feeling that the propagation of 
such false statements is very harmful to national interests, 
I trust you will forgive this comment from a very old reader, 
—I am, Sir, &e., H. G. Lys, 
Clarendon Road, Bournemouth. 




















[It is sufficient to quote figures given to the House of 
Commons by the Minister of Health last December to the effect 
that the average building cost of a three-bedroom, non. 
parlour, house (i.e., exclusive of the cost of land, &c.,) was 
2351 in the December quarter of 1930 and £295 in the 
September quarter of 1932.—Kd., Time Specrartor.]} 











EXPLAINING NEWMAN 
[To the Kditor of Tre Specrator.] 

Sir,—Your correspondent who writes under the above 
heading in your current issue confesses with gratifying 
frankness that she criticizes my interpretation of Newman 
without having read more than Mr. Wand’s short but kindly 
notice of my book on the great Tractarian. But I regret that 
she should have suggested to your readers that I am to be 
ranked among Newman’s detractors. I do not share yout 
correspondent’s interpretation of the step which Newman 
took in 1845, Still less do I share her enthusiasm for it. But 
Iam completely at one with her in my admiration for Newman, 
and believe that Newman makes not only his detractors, but 
also his disciples, ‘* grow small before him.” 

But if, as your correspondent expresses it, 
himself seems to become larger and more majestic,” 
spiritual force increases rather than diminishes” 
goes on, this is not solely, or even chiefly, in virtue of Newman’ 
confessional affiliations. Newman is studied and esteemed and 
loved by thousands who would not claim to be his con 
fessional disciples, either Anglican or Roman. His Parochial 
and Plain Sermons—and on these Newman’s greatness as 4 
religious influence chiefly rests—have affected men of all 
sympathies. Principal Shairp, the Presbyterian divine, wrote 
with reference to them: ‘ After hearing these sermons yol 
might come away still not believing the tenets peculiar to the 
High Church system; but you would be harder than mos 
men if you did not feel more than ever ashamed of coarseness 
selfishness, worldliness, if you did not feel the things of faith 
brought closer to the soul” ; and even in their printed form 
they have aroused the same feelings. It is true that 1 
Anglican can study the long succession of writings whiti 
Newman produced while he was Vicar of the University 
Church at Oxford from 1828 to 1843 without being deeply 
gratified that his own Communion should have given birth ti 
and nourished such a figure as Newman. He must also sit 
cerely regret that Newman, from whatever motives, was le 
to the step which he took in 1845. But he will also recogni 
that Newman is a teacher and personality, the interest it 
whom will transcend every confession and every age.—I an 
Sir, &c., F. L. Cross, 

Pusey House, Oxford, 
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WINDOW-TAX 


[Vo the Editor of Tre Srecraror.] 







Sir,—I could searcely believe my eyes when I saw that 
Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis was advocating a window-tas 





We are fortunately living in a time when the advantages ¢ 
exposing our bodies to the suin’s rays and its health-givilt 
ultra-violet rays are fully recognized. And Mr. Cloug 
Williams-Ellis desires the return of a tax which at one timt 
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resulted in the clesing up of windows and the building of 
houses which had a minimum of windows and a maximum 
of dark passages. 

Everyone wants to enjoy the amenities of the countryside 
nowadays, but more than a half of most persons’ time is 
spent indoors, and during that time they can only see such 
amenities through their windows. A more abominable tax 
than a window-tax can scarcely be conceived. Perhaps the 
only person who sees and appreciates the amenities of rural 
England aright is the pedestrian, and if Mr. Clough Williams- 
Ellis is looking about for taxable sources T should advise 
him to turn his attention to bicycles.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwarp A. Martin. 

14 igh View Close, Norwood, S.E.19. 


GERMAN BEDS 
[To the Editor of Tux. Seectaror.] 

Sin,—I belong to a Society which works for International 
(o-operation. Our Society's idea of achieving International 
(o-operation is to encourage as many citizens as possible 
of each country to get to know as many citizens as possible 
in other countries on the rather speculative theory that the 
hetter you know a stranger the better you like him. So I 
went off to Germany the other day to do my bit in Inter- 
national Co-operation. 

But any hopes I may have had for International Co-opera- 
tion between myself and Germany were completely shattered 
by my first experience with the German Bed. The bed 
in question was a sort of rectangular box with very low 
sides. Its fittings consisted of some kind of a mattress 
wrapped in a sheet, on top of which lay the most gigantic 
pillow I have ever seen. I wondered at first whether by any 
chance it was a special pillow made for Nazis. But no; 
there was an ordinary pillow at one end, whilst its elephantine 
flow covered the entire contrivance. The man was not 
born whose head is big enough for that pillow. Obviously, 
{ thought, the thing is not a pillow at all. They have merely 
forgotten to make the bed and this pillow arrangement is 
probably some cover for keeping the bed-clothes in when 
notin use. So I rang the bell. 

A young and smiling chambermaid appeared, and I pointed 
tothe bed with the good-natured air of the tolerant man 
who can overlook a mistake, and said: ‘* You have forgotten 
to make the bed.”? The chambermaid looked at me and 
looked at the bed and then looked at me again and remarked : 
“Bitte schon.” This was awkward. My German is 
elementary, and apparently the girl could not talk English 
at all. So I did the best I could. ‘ Es ist nicht schén,” 
Iprotested ; ‘‘es ist nicht gemacht.” This seemed to puzzle 
her completely, and after a pause she repeated her belief in 
the beauty of the bed. ‘ Bitte schin,” she asserted. ‘* Nein, 
nein,” I denied indignantly, “es ist nicht schén; es ist 
nicht gemacht,”” to which I added, seeing that ‘ gemacht ” 
produced nothing, ‘“‘ Nicht gelegt ” ; and finally, after much 
thought, ‘‘ Nicht besetzt.” This last effort to convey my 
meaning had a surprising effect upon her, for she at first 
stared at me in amazement, then broke’ into giggles and 
finally started to back towards the door. 

I was now getting annoyed. It was late and I was very 
tired and wanted to get to bed. But seeing that I could 
get nothing intelligent out of the girl, I gave itup. Eventually 
I decided to lie on the mattress part and use the huge pillow 
a3 a covering. I crawled under the pillow, which really 
did feel quite comfortable, but found that it left my shoulders 
uncovered. I pulled it up to my chin, only to find my feet 
and ankles in the air. So I drew up my feet under cover 
and thereby caught my bent knees a fearful bang on the 
Wooden side of the bed and nearly fractured a kneecap. I 
howled with pain, rolled over on my back, when the big 
pillow promptly fell on to the floor, leaving me completely 
uncovered. 

So I got up, limped to the wardrobe, and got my overcoat, 
Which I laid over the foot of my bed. I replaced the big 
pillow and crawled under it once more, thrusting my feet under 
my overcoat. I was just feeling comfortable and drowsy 
When suddenly I sneezed violently—twice. The pillow gave 
& shudder and, like some huge slug, slid off the bed and 





| *ettled on to the floor with a Teutonic complacency which 


drove me into a frenzy. Then the night air caught me and I 





was seized with a prolonged fit of sneezing. By now I was 
thoroughly angry. But I mastered my rage, and getting out 
my German dictionary determined to state my complaint 
concisely and unmistakably and obtain definite  satis- 
faction. I first wrote it out in English: ‘“ Not only can I 
not sleep in this bed, but I cannot even get into it.” This, 
I thought, would clinch the matter. I translated it with care 
into German. ‘Then I pressed the bell. This time I spoke 
firmly as one who knows what he wants and is determined 
to get it. ‘ Gniidiges Fraulein,” I began, and seeing an 
amused look again creeping into her face, I went on sternly, 
weighing my words with (so J thought) a nice attention to 
grammar: ‘ Ich kann in diesem Bett nicht allein schlaffen 
ober... ” at whieh point, to my utter amazement, the 
girl gave a loud shrick and fled down the passage. Bewil- 
dered and angry, I pulled everything off the infernal bed, 
and with the aid of some big bath towels, overcoats and 
table cloths, camped out on the floor and slept soundly till 
morning. The next day, fearing a repetition of my experience 
I left for Calais. 

To conclude, I desire to take this opportunity of appealing 
to the great German People. If they are really serious in 
their desire to contribute something towards International 
Co-operation they will have to abandon their abominable 
beds. What they need is a Bed Rationalization campaign. 
The German bed as at present constituted is a menace to 
civilized intercourse between nations. It will have to go. 
Let Herr Hitler produce a new Aryan Bed with normal 
pillows which can be made up in-the normal way, and I for one 
will make another attempt Internationally to co-operate with 
them.—I am, Sir, &c., C. H. Roprnson. 


SPIRIT MESSAGES 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 
Sim,—Mr. Joad seems to regard the “ psychic factor”? as an 
impersonal force temporarily attaining personality or a 
measure of personality through the “medium.” But how 
does he explain the discovery of the “‘ medium” and of the 
means of attaining or regaining a temporary and _ partial 
personality by this presumably blind impersonal force ? 
Does the ‘“ impersonal” possess appetence and/or selective 
power? And, if so, is it strictly speaking impersonal ?—I am, 


‘ 


Sir, &c., Pr. ea Ge 
London. 
Poetry 
Leaves and Trees 
ACANTHUS. 


With their high name, these ample leaves that gleam 
Are like Homeric imagery ; I think 

A steed comes here to drink, and casts the drops 
Into their dark-green concaves, and here stands 
With forehead broad as an acanthus leaf, 

And gleam from the acanthus cast on it. 


Ouive TREES. 
With caverned bole and twisted limb they bide, 
Of their grained branches sparing as old age 
Is sparing of the rankness that’s in youth, 
These olive trees. 


They have the greyness of dim mornings when 
Noah or Numa walked the hillsides ; they 
Fall less into decay than into ruin, 

These stone-grey trees. 


And are of man’s domain as oxen are— 
Therefore more ancient than the forest trees— 
As ancient as his walls or as his ships— 
These laboured trees. 


PorLar TREE. 
And worth the blossoms that acacias 
And chestnuts wear, are these 
Leaves that number and that motion have 
With verberation of the wind and rain— 
These that ensky themselves. And so 
With furrowed bole and black, the Poplar stands 


Child of the Celtic lands. 
Papraic CoLum. 
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Town and Country Planning 


By Croven 
Tv we find Professor Patrick Abercrombie’s admirable little 
book,* named as below, already apparently familiar both in 
title and matter, it is because the author himself has made 
them so. Through his long and spirited advocacy for civic 
and rural order and seemliness he has at least taught some of 
us that “ amenities °° do matter—even nationally. As a dis- 
tinguished authority on and practitioner of Town Planning, 
and as the virtual founder of The Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England, Professor Abercrombie is the one man 
above all others to compress the Gospel of the Civilized Back- 
ground into a half-crown manual, and, being eloquent as well 
as learned, he has achieved this tour de force quite brilliantly. 

He opens provocatively : 

“Mankind might well be divided into two groups. in regard to 
their surroundings: those who instinctively set about shaping 
their environment. and those who are,content to accept the 
scheme of things as it exists. In spite of a general human tendency 
towards the pioncering spirit of the first group, there always 
persists a heavy weight of mertia which is found almost universally 
in extreme youth and old age; it also is frequently the attitude 
of the so-called practical’ man.” : : 
All those who belong to the first group, the restless, innovating, 
imaginative, dynamic part of mankind must surely find what 
follows heady reading, they must wish that they might have a 
fair new territory to plan and lay out and plant and populate 
to the best advantage of itself and therefore of its people, all 
as efficient and orderly and beautiful as it could be, instead of 
‘** accepting the scheme of things as it exists ’’—accepting, that 
is,-a grotesque and prodigal mess. 

But Professor Abercrombie is no mere peevish perfectionist, 
but a thoroughly realistic (though not disillusioned) person 
who knows that clean slates are no more to be had for the 
wishing than is a population generally informed by good sense 
and zealous citizenship, so that he is chiefly concerned in 
showing how we might even yet make the best of our Bad Job— 
so embarrassingly botched up by our short-sighted parents 
and our silly selves. For examples of ordered planning, he 
whisks one from : 

“Kahun in Egypt built during the third millennium before 
Christ, which is .an example of a carefully planned little com- 
munity, for the workmen and managers engaged upon building a 
neighbouring pyramid ” 
to Washington and Welwyn: for authorities he quotes from 
Cain, the first arable farmer, to le Corbusier, the latest prophet 
of urbanism. 

But to give any helpful idea of the wide scope of this book 
in a short review, it is necessary to give some of the chapter 
and section headings —for example, the following : 

“Planning or Laissez-Faire. Historie Examples, ancient and 

modern. International contributions. A Theory of Civie Plan- 
ning: Regional Studies. Zoning—Communications—Open Spaces. 
Housing—Architecture and Amenities—Wind and Sun. Legal 
Powers and Persuasive Planning. The Country as an Amenity : 
The Wild and the Tame. Rural Preservation: Disfigurement. 
Litter—Advertisements—Smoke— Noise.” 
It will be seen, even from this selection, that one may learn a 
lot in return for one’s half-crown, and if (as they should be) the 
Educational authorities are looking out for a book calculated 
to implant civilized ideals in the young citizens they are 
responsible for, why this is surely it. 

Though well aware of our general futility as citizens (D. H. 
Lawrence once said that “‘ as builders of cities we English are 
more ignominious than rabbits *’) there is no rancour or exas- 
peration about the author's writing, but a persuasive reason- 





* Town and Country Planning. By Professor Patrick Aber- 
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erombie. (Thornton Butterworth. 2s. 6d.) 
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ableness that is rather winning because it seems to assume that 
we are, at bottom, neither bad nor mad, but only muddle. 
headed. 

Would that I shared his kindly optimism—or is it just the 
guile of the skilful propagandist ? Anyway, the attitude is an 
effective one, and angry name-calling is so much easier (and 
therefore far commoner) than the careful analysis and con. 
structive thinking that distinguish this stimulating little book, 

The margins of my own copy are already much scored, not 
merely for the purpose of this review, but for future reference, 
for absorption into my own propaganda armament along with 
much else from the same source, as, in common with most 
people concerned with planning and amenities, I have come 
to regard Professor Abercrombie as a sort of national oraele 
whose pronouncements can usually be relied upon to silence 
doubters. 

Knowing continental as well as English practice and being 
well acquainted with the law affecting these matters, his 
explanations and criticisms of the various Acts of Parliament 
passed for the regulating of our “ background ” are especially 
helpful, his definitions clear and succinct. 

“Town and country planning seeks to proffer a guiding hand to 

the trend of natural evolution, as a result of careful study of the 
placo itself and its external relationships. The result is to be 
more than a piece of skilful engineering, or satisfactory hygiene or 
successful economics : it should be a social organism and a work 
of art.” 
How little all this was understood by our immediate 
predecessors, the industrial towns and slums of England bear 
tragic witness ; how. little regarded even by our own con- 
temporaries, the general post-War hash-up of our coast and 
countryside sufficiently proclaim. 

And what, I wonder, about the immediate future, granting 
even that there is no economic or other cataclysm? With 
the bulk of our background-legislation still administered by 
local government bodies, much must inevitably depend on the 
quality, zeal and intelligence of the individuals elected to 
serve upon them, and this consideration does not make one 
very hopeful. If only these representative citizens could be 
won over to the long-sighted, the public-spirited common 
sense view, in short, to purposeful planning as against wasteful 
makeshift. drift, why then there might still be some hope of 
England yet being a reasonable land to live in, whether for 
work or pleasure. And for the conversion of town or distriet 
councillors to a proper conception of their duties as civilize 
citizens, I wouid especially commend this book. , 

There is nothing high-falutin about it that should reasot- 
ably offend their practical minds, the author is as balanced 
and common-sensical a person as any alderman who know 
how economics and politics (local as well as imperial)eneces 
sarily condition what may actually be done and how unavailiy 
the best laws or by-laws can be unless backed by a sufliciently 

ae public opinion. 


‘Sheer Beauty, or amenity without the requisite sanital 
requirements or commercial convenience, is of singular enmptine’ 
in civie art, however possible or desirable it may be in paintitt 
or music. Pure design must be applied to a purpose, otherw# 
in town planning it becomes theatricality.” 








































































I commend this passage from the book to that dwindlit 
company of hard-boiled individualists who still persist i 
talking of town and country planning as “ long-haired 
nonsense.” 
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Taxes and Trade 


pritish Budgets. Third Series, 1921-22 to 1932-33. By Sir 
Bernard Mallet and C. Oswald George. (Macmillan. 30s.) 

pritish Public Expenditure, 1921-1931. By Joseph Sykes. 
(Pp. 8. King. 15s.) : 

pritish Industries and their Organization. By G. C. Allen. 
(Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 

Increasing Return : A Study of the Relation between the 
Size and Efficiency of Industries. By the late G. T. 
Jones. Ldited by Colin Clark, (Cambridge University Press. 
18s.) 

Tur plain man, perplexed by the present discontents, may 

find enlightenment, if not comfort, in four new books which 

state facts. The first is the compilation of the late Sir Bernard 

Mallet’s standard work on British Budgets which, with his 

colleague, Mr. George, he had finished just before his death. 

Here the Budgets of the last twelve years are stated and 

explained with the accuracy and clarity that we expect from 

the authors, and a dispassionate commentary is appended. 

“The burden of taxes and rates must be somewhere between 

one-quarter and one-third of the national income.” -That 

income is falling. The problem, for the authors, is not whether 
the cost of the social services will be unduly cut down, but 
whether the taxpayer can continue to pay the bill. The real 
burden of the National Debt, even after the great conversion 
of War Loan, *‘ may possibly remain greater than it was in 

1921-22.” The position of our-War debts and of reparations 

is plainly stated ; the authors say that it ‘“ reflects little credit 

on the statesmanship of Europe in 1919 as compared with 

1815—a comparison which does not tell in favour of the 

modern-style diplomacy.’”” Those who want the facts, un- 

palatable as they are, will find everything essential in this 
standard treatise. 

Mr. Sykes, the well-known economist of University College, 
Exeter, examines very thorcughly the effects of the post-War 
expenditure in a book that will be of great value to serious 
politicians. He shows that the national income has been re- 
distributed very much to the advantage of the poorer classes, 
and that with less saving the foreign investment that pro- 
motes exports has declined. He regards the rigidity of the 
wage system as a primary cause of the failure of British 
industry to recover, because its costs and its prices are too 
high. And this rigidity in wages is attributable in part to the 
social service payments which, owing to the rise in the value 
of money, have become disproportionately high. Mr. Sykes 
favours the transfer of unemployment relief to the State so 
as to effect economies and to remove the inequalities now 
existing in the burdens imposed in different areas. He notes 
the harm done to productive industry by the heavy taxation 
of companies’ reserves which discourage enterprise and 
promote unemployment. Over-spending, largely on social 
services, thus tends to injure all classes, and especially the 
poorest. Mr. Sykes writes clearly and dispassionately, and 
his facts and figures may be trusted. 

Professor Allen of Hull has done a useful piece of work in 
describing the present organization of our leading industries 
—coal, iron and steel, engineering, shipbuilding. the motor 
trade and textiles. His account is obviously based on per- 
sonal inquiry as well as on Blue Books and trade journals, and 
it does not, like most of such books, disguise the com- 
plexity of cach of these industries or the rapid changes that 
have occurred in trade conditions in recent yeats. Professor 
Allen indicates his main conclusions in no very hopeful spirit. 
Since the War, England has not reorganized her industries as 
thoroughly as her chief competitors have done. She ‘“ cannot 
expect her older staple industries to regain their previous 
importance in her economic life.” The labour thus displaced 
must be redistributed among other trades, but what those 
trades are the author does not know. ‘‘ Nor is it possible to 
state with confidence that in future the advantages of Great 
Britain as an industrial centre will be suflicient to enable her 
to maintain a dense population at the standard of life to which 
she has been accustomed.” 

The late Mr. G. T. Jones’s book is an elaborate statistical 
inquiry into the relation between the size and the efficiency 
of industries, with special reference to certain British and 
American industries between 1850 and 1910. The selected 
industries are the London building trade, the cotton trade in 
Lancashire and New England, and the pig-iron manufacture 
on the North-east coast and in America. The author calcu- 





lated that, in the sixty years, real costs in the London building 
trade and the Lancashire cotton trade declined by seventeen 
per cent. and remained stable in the Cleveland iron trade, 
While real costs of production in England fell slowly till 1900, 
they were then stabilized. But after that date the real cost 
of our imports, bought largely with goods made with iron, 
cotton and coal, tended to increase. Thus, ‘“ the per capita 
real income of the United Kingdom showed no _ increase 
between 1900 and 1913, though it had increased steadily 
during the nineteenth century.” He adds : 

“It may be argued that improvements in the hours and con- 
ditions of employment in British industry increased the total 
welfare of the community, while leaving its economic welfare 
unchanged ; but it is well to realize, as a matter of history, that 
these reforms have not increased the material income of tho 
community. If we would push on still further with reforms 
which increase costs of production in terms of resources, we must 
be prepared to sacrifice goods to leisure and political ideals.” 

Thus, all four books enforce much the same lesson from 
different angles. Social reform is valuable and now indeed 
inevitable, but the price of it has to be paid by all citizens, 
directly and indirectly, 


America and the Debts 


America Must Cancel. By Frank H. Simonds. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 2s. 6d.) 

The United States in World Affairs, 1932. Prepared by Walter 
Lippmann for the Council on Foreign Relations, New York. 
(Harpers. 12s. 6d.) . 

THESE are two pertinent and timely books. Mr. Simonds 

employs all his well-known pungency to. prove to the millions 

in America that War Debts are bad business. Mr. Lippmann, 
aided by the expert staff of the American Council on Foreign 

Relations, sets out not to prove a thesis, but to tell the 

story of American foreign policy in 1932; and, in telling it, 

suggests that American opinion is probably ready to heed 
what Mr. Simonds has to say. Both of them show how America 
is travelling along the road of experience that will eventually 
lead her much closer to the rest of the world than many 
over there now believe possible or desirable; and Mr. 

Lippmann’s record is especially valuable at this moment in 

revealing, by document and quotation, the extent to which 

many of America’s foremost political leaders have sought 
to educate their own public in the consequences, as André 

Siegfried put it, of ‘‘ coming of age.” 

It would be interesting and worth while to examine Mr. 
Lippmann’s account of such vital things in contemporary 
politics as the ‘‘ Stimson Doctrine” which he describes as 
*‘one of the most striking consequences of the inability 
of the governments of the world to take positive action ” 
in the Manchurian crisis. Or, again, to follow him in his chapter 
on the Hoover plan of disarmament. But, with his book lying 
beside Mr. Simonds’ on my table, I take this not inappropriate 
opportunity to lay a reviewer's stress on the economic features 
in the story, and particularly on the effect of economic 
experience on political opinion, Mr, Lippmann says that the 
indifference and hostility which met any proposal for debt 
revision in 1926 had given place in 1932 to an active movement 
in favour of reopening the question and re-examining the 
terms of the agreements. Of that movement I found ample 
evidence in America this winter. And just when the logic 
of events has once more opened the American mind to the 
necessity of taking new stock of this problem, Mr. Simonds 
enters it with compelling arguments presented with force 
and clarity. He shows how the debts were not in money 
but goods, and so must be repaid in goods: how American 
tariff policy has frustrated their payment: how American 
loans to Germany concealed this deadlock as long as America 
continued to lend money, and how the crisis revealed the true 
state of affairs when American money ceased flowing to 
Europe. These are the commonplaces of the economist ; 
but Mr. Simonds has taken them out of the detached realm 
of academic argument, marshalled them in seven short chap- 
ters and clinched them at the end in the inescapable conclusion 
that America must cancel the whole War Debt for her own 
good. He has made the most readable and effective book on 
War Debts that has yet been written ; and if we must hope 
that it will be sold in millions in America, we also commend 
it to British readers who will not only enjoy it but learn much 
from it. -- --- -A.- Fy WHYTE. 
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Essays In Biography 
Essays - Biography. By John Maynard Keynes. 
7s. 6d.) 
Onx of the more significant and cheering economic conse- 
quences of the depression is that Mr. Keynes has become a best 
seller, and that a journal which devoted three columns to 
showing that his most famous book had ‘ rendered the Allies 
a. dis-service for which their enemies would, doubtless, be 
grateful,” has apparently lent all its unrivalled influence in 
certain quarters to the furtherance of his policy for lifting the 
world out of its Slough of Despond. The Times does not 
intend to be caught by Cassandra again; perhaps Punch will 
turn up its file of 1919 and also make the amende honorable ! 
This volume should attract a wider public than even the less 
technical of Mr. Keynes’ economic treatises. Only one paper 
in it, that on Marshall, will appeal predominantly to the 
specialist. The only wholly new matter in it is, first, an 
article on Malthus, containing letters to Ricardo on the subject 
of investment and savings, of peculiar interest to a student of 
Mr. Keynes, and, secondly, a pen portrait of Mr. Lloyd George, 
originally drafted for The Economic Consequences of the Peace, 
but rejected by the author for reasons which he explains ; it 
now fills in the outline sketch which was embodied in that work 
in the chapter on the-Council of Four, -which is here reprinted 
us it was published. The remaining papers have already 
appeared either in The Nation and Athenaeum (or the New 
Statesman and Nation) or the Fxronomic Journal. 

: Those who read the reprinted portions as they appeared will 
be glad to have them in more permanent form ; a re-reading 
will confirm them in the opinion, if they shared it with the 
reviewer, that these brilliant and charming essays deserved 
something better than the fate of fugitive literature. There 
are probably people who still believe that the economist is 
dry-as-dust, sworn brother, in fact, to the metaphysician with 
‘his unearthly ballet of bloodless categories.” The belief 
could not survive a perusal of this volume, which is almost as 
revealing of the author as of his subjects. 


(Macmillan. 


‘There is no need to be an economist or specialist to enjoy 
these essays ; they can be enjoyed by all who appreciate the 
flavour of good writing, for they are literature and their charms 
are literary. That nervous and flexible style which cnables 
Mr. Ieynes to make economic questions understandable of the 
people can take on colour and warmth in its treatment of other 
aspects of life. ‘Those who have had a direct personal acquain- 
tance with any of the characters depicted will be able to judge 
for themselves of the fairness of the treatment ; I can testify 
from my own knowledge of Edwin Montagu—perhaps, but 
for the abhorred shears, a Liberal Disraeli—that the three 
short pages devoted to him are a most masterly portrait of a 
curious, irritating, attractive and lovable character; Mr. 
IXeynes feels no need to extenuate and no desire to set down 
aught in malice. Noman could wish for a more understanding 
obituary notice. 

Mr. Keynes speaks of one of Malthus’s books as being 
** profoundly in the English tradition of humane science—in 
that tradition of Scottish and English thought in which there 
has been an extraordinary continuity of feeling ...a tradition 
marked by the love of truth and most noble lucidity, by a 
prosaic sanity free from sentiment or metaphysic, and by an 
immense disinterestedness and public spirit.” It might be 
stated, at the risk of offending Mr. Keynes’ modesty, that he 
has precisely those qualities and gifts necessary to carry on 


the tradition. AnDrew McFapyeEan. 


Nathan Séderblom 


The Living God. 


By Nathan Sdderblom, late Archbishop of 
Upsala. (Oxford University Press : 


Humphrey Milford. 18s.) 
‘Tur recent emergence of the Church of Sweden from its com- 
parative isolation, and the establishment of new and fruitful 
relations with other Lutheran churches, and especially with 
the Church of England, was largely the work of one man, the 
late Archbishop of Upsala. Nathan Sdéderblom was by training 
and temperament internationally minded. The son of a 
Swedish farmer and a Danish mother he became as a young 
man minister of the Swedish church in Paris, and there took 
his doctor's degree in the theological faculty of the Sorbonne 


i 


for woik on early Persian religion. From Paris he returned 
to Upsala as Professor of Theology, and he also held a theo. 
logical professorship at Leipzig. He published books on com. 
parative religion in French, German and English, and when 
in 1913 he was elected to the Archbishopric of Upsala he wag 
recognized not only as the leading theological and religious 
influence in his own country, but as a thinker and teacher of 
world-wide reputation. During his archbishopric, which 
involved immense labour in the care of the churches, he found 
time to devote himself to the cause which he had at heart al] 
through his life, namely, the union and co-operation of the 
divided churches of Christendom. He was a conspicuous 
figure in the C.O.P.E.C. Conference at Birmingham in 1924, 
and he both organized and inspired the Stockholm Conference 
on Life and Work in 1925. He took his part, too, in the 
movements known as Faith and Order and the World Alliance, 
He frequently lectured in America and in this country as well 
as in Germany, and was recognized wherever he went not 
only as a great teacher but as a man of truly prophetig 
outlook. 

In 1931 Séderblom gave the Gifford Lectures in the Univer. 
sity of Edinburgh, and these are now published under the 
title of The Living God, Basal Forms of Personal ‘Religion, 
In determining the title the author said, “ there is a living 
God. I can prove it by the history of religions.” The lectures 
have been edited by the Archbishop’s brilliant son-in-law, Dr, 
Brilioth, and he has prefaced them with an admirable bio- 
graphical introduction. The lectures themselves at once 
illustrate and sum up the main points in the Archbishop's 
teaching. He is himself an admirable illustration of the truth 
pectus facit theologum. As was the case with Schleiermacher, 
his strictly Puritanical training remained with him throughout 
his life and showed itself in the depth and persistence of his 
religious experience. He believed that only a man who 
himself knew religion by experience could hope to understand 
or interpret the religious ideas and experiences of others, 
Hence his discussion of primitive religion as well as of the 
great organized religions of the world is marked by an 
intimacy of understanding as well as by scientific and his- 
torical accuracy. This prepares the way for the conclusion 
to which all Séderblom’s investigations into religion led him, 
namely, the necessity and paramountey of the belief in 
revelation. ‘To him God never left Himself without 
witness. History, and especially the history of religion, is 
the vehicle of revelation. Man’s capacity for God is real 
enough, but it is a capacity for hearing God’s voice and re- 
sponding to His call. Sdéderblom’s teaching in this respect 
anticipates Karl Barth and his School, though his emphasis 
is much less one-sided. He is very scornful of the idea of 
progress through evolution. To him ‘ evolution was an idol 
which had not kept the promises it had made. The distressful 
state of the world. compels our faith to take refuge in God. 
It is more difficult than it was to believe in evolution. Perhaps 
it would pay better to believe in God.” The history of this 
belief, the grounds on which it has been held, and its fruits 
in human society, form the subject-matter of these lectures, 
the most valuable recent contribution to the study of religion. 


W. B. SELBIE. 


Modern German Literature 

Translated 
With an 
(Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 


Modern German Literature. By Arthur Eloesser. 
from the German by Catherine Alison Phillips. 
introduction by Ludwig Lewisohn. 

So far as I know this is the only systematic survey of modem 

German literature available to English readers. It is 8 

model of orderly presentation, both historical and_philo- 

sophical, describing the background of the writers it deals 
with ; it is impartial, and written amusingly. Yet in many 
ways it is an exasperating book. Dr. Eloesser seems to be 
incapable of enthusiasm ; he possesses only too incontestably 

‘the immense sobriety which is so characteristic of Berlin 
. its determination not to be taken in” for which Mr. 

Lewisohn praises him. A man who is determined not to 

be taken in will praise lukewarmly and vaguely, and blame 

with confidence ; and that is what Dr. Eloesser does to 
often. The other form his ** determination ” takes is a demure 

irony, and demure irony is always a little complacent: 4 
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man who, is savagely ironical is likely to be dissatisfied 
with himself as well as with everything else, but the demure 
jronist, one always feels, makes a distinction, Dr. Eloesser 
has also something of the professor fallibly amused by his 
subject ; and though he would not refer to Shakespeare as 
Bill, or to Nietzsche as Fritz, one feels that he is capable of 
snugly laughing in his sleeve at both, as an expert in literary 
genius. After all, geniuses must begin to cloy on the palate 
ofa literary historian who, day in, day out, is dealing with 
geniuses, unless he should happen by great good fortune to 
be the late Professor Saintsbury. 


Asa critic Dr. Eloesser is hampered by “‘ the determination 
pot to be taken in.”’ As a literary historian, a master of clear, 
interesting and methodical presentation, he is excellent. 
He brings order into the chaos presented to the ordinary eye 
by the last fifty years of German literature ; we see a confused 
crowd composed of defiantly original literary men obediently 
forming up into groups and schools, meekly incarnating 
tendencies, and doing all this without any unjustifiable 
pressure being exerted upon them, except very occasionally, 
by the author. It is the clarity and penetration of Dr. 
Eloesser’s mind that have performed this feat, for which 
one cannot be too grateful. Unsatisfactory on individual 
writers, he is perfectly at his ease, and very illuminating, 
on schools. Yet this, his great virtue as a literary historian, 
tends actually to emphasize his faults as a eritic. Any writer 
who succeeds in founding a big school insensibly assumes 
a disproportionate importance in his eyes, and so he devotes 
a dozen pages to that superb school-founder Stefan George 
and only half a dozen to Rainer Maria Rilke, who was 
merely a great poet. Gerhart Hauptmann, again, as most 
comprehensively representative of a whole succession of 
schools, as most representative, that is to say, of modern 
German literary history, is given greatest notice of all, 
occupying almost forty pages; while Franz Kafka, who 
cannot be allocated to any group, and was also merely a 
great writer, is palmed off with half a page. Dr. Eloesser 
has been peculiarly unfortunate with Kafka. He makes him 
die at thirty-one, instead of ten years later, and contents 
himself with announcing the forthcoming appearance of 
what can only be The Castle and The Trial, when these had 
actually appeared several years befcre a publication reviewed 
inhis next paragraph. This is rather too heavy a punishment 
to inflict on any writer for not belonging to a school, and 
it points the dangers of literary history which is not equally 
critical at the same time. 

The book, then, may be read with great profit as an historical 
account of the development of modern German literature. 
In its judgements on individual writers, on the other hand, 
it is extremely uncertain. I think it would be generally 
allowed that Rilke is the greatest figure in modern German 
literature ; yet he has obviously very little to say to Dr. 
Eloesser, perhaps because he was a religious poet, and so 
outside the general secular development. Accordingly he is 
dismissed as a * belated survivor,” whereas he was far more 
truly modern than George. Dr. Eloesser’s injustice to Kafka, 
probably the second-greatest figure in his book, I have 
mentioned already. He is unjust, too, I think, to Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal, that exquisite artist, who wrote poems that in 
purely formal beauty were unsurpassed by any poet in any 
country during his lifetime or since. Hofmannsthal has 
come off very badly, for the translator too has been unkind 
to him, as the following rendering of two verses from one 
of his poems shows: ‘ Let the heir waste on eagle, lamb 
and peacock the chrism from the hands of the old woman 
who is dead! The dead who glide away, the tree tops in the 
distance, are of no more worth to him than the steps of the 
dancing girls.’ Poor Hofmannsthal! That, however, is 
hot a fair specimen of Miss Phillips’ translation, which is on 
the whole excellent, except for the renderings of poetry. 
On writers like Thomas Mann, that remarkable upper middle- 
class genius, and on the novelists generally, including 
Sehnitzler and Wassermann, Dr. Eloesser is very good. On 
the pocts he is shaky, and on Gerhart Hauptmann, 
who turned out good and bad work with equal con- 
tentment in almost every form, he is completely un- 
critical, 

Epwin Merr, 





A Georgian Diplomat 


The Private Correspondence of Sir Benjamin Keene, K.B., 
Edited with introduction and notes by Sir Richard Lodge, 
LL.D., Litt.D. (Cambridge University Press. 25s.) 

OnE of the most curious passages in these very interesting 

letters is that in which Keene reports without a trace of 

emotion that the sword used when he was knighted was that 
of the Grand Captain, Gonsalvo de Cordoba. This experience 
would have thrilled any imaginative Englishman who had 
come under the influence of the romantic movement, but 

Keene, with eighteenth-century lack of historical sense, 

merely records it as the customary weapon for these occasions 

and as evidence that the ceremonies were duly perforined. 

The occasion was his being dubbed as Knight of the Bath by 

Ferdinand VI of Spain at the request of George II. It was 

the climax of Keene's career; for thirty years, save during 

intervals of war, he had laboured to keep Spain and England 
on a friendly footing, and now all the artifices of the French 
seemed to have been defeated ; a commercial treaty bade fair 
to remove the most fruitful source of friction with Spain, the 

Treaty of Aranjuez of 1752 showed Spain willing to put her 

weight into the Austro-English scale as against France and 

Prussia, and now Ensenada, the arch-intriguer who fomented 

bad blood between England and Spain, had been laid 

low. 

Keene has hitherto been known chiefly as the writer of 
those able despatches which give a vivid account of the per- 
sonal eccentricities of Philip V, and the late Mr. Armstrong 
used to say that his letters were the best of all his generation 
of diplomatists. But these letters are of a different character, 
for the bulk of them are addressed to Abraham Castres, an 
intimate friend of similar tastes, and written after hours by a 
solitary bachelor who liked to fold his legs and have his talk 
out through his pen. Remarks on the difference between the 
ways in which Englishmen and foreigners fall in love, fury 
with the pedantry of the College of Arms, fears for his friend’s 
safety in the Lisbon earthquake, anguish during the Minorea 
episode, are but a fraction of the varied entertainment which 
the letters provide. But they are tantalizing reading; in 
some ways it is like listening to a broadeast of an unfamiliar 
game; people move about backwards and forwards, but 
they, the circumstances and the rules are assumed to be 
known to the listener; and so of delineation of character 
there is very little. The nearest approach to it is the Duchess 
of Bejar, and her type is not uncommon. 

But if he does not paint other people in detail, Keene, as a 
good letter writer should, gives us a good portrait of himself, 
a portly, grave and most agreeable old bachelor, a_ great 
favourite with the ladies and especially the two Queens, fond 
of his table, with no natural taste for books, but driven to 
them for company in his solitariness, yet with a capacity to 
appreciate what was good (he describes the Esprit des Loix 
as “one of the best things I have ever read”), devoted to his 
house in Madrid, of such Babylonian proportions that 
when it caught fire one night the Ambassador knew nothing 
about it until the next morning; rising early, and keeping 
himself in health by horse exercise, cold baths, water drinking 
and quinine. One wonders whether he got this regimen from 
Dr. John Pringle whom * never will I forget,” or from that 
interesting Dr. Linguier of Lisbon, in whom he had great 
faith, and whose system of therapeutics seems to have con- 
tained an early scepticism of the value of the general practice 
of cupping. 

The rediscovery of the papers is a great lrouvaille, and Mrs. 
Ruck Keene is to be congratulated on putting them into the 
hands of Sir Richard Lodge, who gives the reader an introduc- 
tion on the general political issues that confronted Keene, 
and whose notes on the immediate diplomatic allusions are, 2s 
one would expect, everything that could be desired. But he 
insists rightly that the book is one for the general public as 
well as for the specialist, and from this point of view the 
editing seems to be rather uneven and to pass over matters 
which would have been more lucid with a note. Not every- 
body knows who Mandrin was, that the Court of Turin should 
be angry at his execution, or what is a ~ eharol dessert 
service,” or who was “ Dunkam’s * unele that ** was recently 
made a peer” ? And as Sir Richard invites the solution of 
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nicknames, I make bold tentatively to suggest that ‘“ Sun- 
fountain ”’.who is not a grandee of Spain (p. 119) is the same 
as Fuentelsol, whose wife dies on p. 190. Neither of these 
names is in the index, which is far from complete and could 
have been made more analytical. 

L..G. Wicknam LEGG. 


Donne’s Valediction 


Donne’s Sermon of Valediction. Edited by Evelyn Mary 
Simpson, (Nonesuch Press. 12s. 6d.) 
In May, 1619, Donne left England to travel as a member of 
Doncaster’s mission to the Court of the Elector Palatine. 
His wife had died two years before; he was ill; he was 
melancholy ; in a letter written at the time he declares 
*“ T leave a scattered flock of wretched children, and I carry 
an infirm and valetudinary body, and I go into the mouth 
of such adversaries as I cannot blame for hating me, the 
Jesuits, and yet I go.” His reluctance was no doubt increased 
by the necessity of breaking, for a time, a tie that he valued, 
the tie that bound him to the Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Nearly thirty years before he had first joined the Inn ; during 
his studentship he had spent there the gayest days of his 
youth, and lately he had been received back into the Society, 
a much changed man, by being appointed their Preacher. 

It was to Lincoln’s Inn, on the occasion of this departure, 
that Donne preached the Valediction Sermon now reprinted 
by the Nonesuch Press. It is an elaborate and eloquent, and 
to those who can adapt their feelings to the peculiar matter 
and form of a seventeenth-century sermon, a moving discourse. 
The text is from Ecclesiasticus : Remember now thy Creator, 
in the days of thy youth; the preacher dwells on each word, 
making it mark a stage in his argument and at the same time 
serve as the basis for a subordinate excursus. ‘* Remember 
now; In Die, in the day,” introduces two pages bringing 
out the force of “* day ’’ and opposing it to “ dark” ; the next 
paragraph “enlarges”: “it is not in die, but in diebus, 
not in one, but in many dayes,” and the plural gives rise toa 
discussion of the days of the Creation, which Donne twists 
into an analogue to the matter he has in hand. The fervour, 
however, is not all merely oratorical or religious ; at the end 
Donne returns to his first word, ‘ remember,” and _ begs 
his listeners, with unmistakably deep emotion, in his absence 
to remember him : 

“In my long absence, and far distance from hence, remember 

me. ... That if I never meet you again till we have all passed tho 
gate of death, yet in the gate of heaven I may meet you all, and 
there say to my Saviour and your Saviour, that which he said to 
his Father and our Father, of ‘those whom thou hast given me, have 
Z not lost one.” 
Jt is clear that Donne was moved by a personal feeling for his 
hearers (some of whom there is no doubt, had been companions 
of his youth) and that he believed it very possible that 
he would not live to see them ever again. Not less touching 
are his final words, where he looks forward to Christ’s kingdom 
** where we shall live and never die, where we shall meet and 
never part, but here we must.” 

The last four words are interesting : they are contained in 
one of the two versions of the sermon that have come down to 
us, and not in the other. One version is preserved in two manu- 
seripts and a pirated edition, the other in one of the three 
authorized collections of Donne’s sermons published after 
his death by his son. Mrs. Simpson’s edition is of particular 
interest to students of Donne because she prints both these 
versions at full length and thus enables her readers to compare 
them. The first (which contains those four vivid parting 
words) represents the sermon as it was delivered; the 
second is a revised version, polished and emended for publica- 
tion. The first is most vivid, and contains several personal 
touches which the second and more elaborate version lacks. 
It is interesting to observe the changes made by Donne 
in revision, how he would alter a sentence, now to increase 
the clarity of his argument, now to improve the beauty 
of his rhythm, now to add dignity to the substance of his 
discourse. It is a little to be regretted that the two versions 


were not printed on opposite pages, to make comparison easier. 
If there is one other criticism to be made, it is that obvious 
errors in either version might have been corrected, so that 
the sermon could be enjoyed exactly as it was intended to 


stand in each of its two forms. These points are not likely 
however, to trouble the general reader, who will be grateful 


for the opportunity of reading either version without the’ 


interference of the other and without the burden of minute 


textual notes, which in the circumstances would only haye © 


been an unnecessary proof of the editor’s diligence and good 
faith. The absence of these, if it belies the great care anq 
Jabour that Mrs. Simpson has spent on collating the origing 
texts (one of which has never before been examined), at least 
must have made it easier for Mr. Francis Meynell to present 
the sermon, as he does, in a volume fully worthy of his ski 
and reputation. JOUN SPARROW, 


Responses to Shakespeare 


On Reading Shakespeare. 
stable. 7s. 6d.) 
How Many Children Had Lady Macbeth ? 
(The Minority Press, Cambridge. 2s. 6d.) 
“THousANDS and thousands of books,” says Mr. Logan 
Pearsall Smith, ‘“* have been written about Shakespeare, and 
most of them are mad.”” His own is sane ; disastrously sane, 
it contains a great deal of wisdom, a little banter, and some 
impeccable emotion, The wisdom is mostly that of other 
critics, whom Mr. Pearsall Smith quotes wisely and well: 
“My vision,” he writes, “ of the things I like is greatly 
enhanced and clarified by seeing them reflected in the luminous 
minds of other people.” So the book has an ain of substance, 
and is often illuminating by virtue of the juxtaposition of the 
fruits of diverse outlooks and methods. 

Its chief merit, then, is as an anthology of critical opinion 
arranged in the light of a personal appreciation. There is g 
great deal of the personal appreciation, which tells us much 
about Mr. Pearsall Smith, a little about Shakespeare, and 
almost nothing about reading him. The title of the book 
should have been After, not On Reading Shakespeare. tis 
evident from his playful introduction ‘ On Not Reading 
Shakespeare,” that Mr. Pearsall Smith sees the greatest of 
dramatists solely in terms of the library, never of the stage; 
and later on he even goes so far as to say that ‘** Shakespeare’ 
tragedies are dreadful, but no tragedy can equal the tragedy 
of seeing one of them performed.” We look, accordingly, for 
a new and reasoned defence of this not very uncommon 
attitude, and above all we look for guidance—for some 
indication of how to appreciate in one medium (print) works 
which were intended for another (the stage). 

But we look in vain. Mr. Pearsall Smith’s taste is 
unexceptionable and his personal preferences well chosen, 
He pays warm and thoroughly documented tributes to Shakes 
peare’s poetry and his powers of characterization, he hasa 
little clean fun with the more vulnerable schools of criticism, 
and he indicates, if he does not attempt to solve, the problems 
which beset the scholar and the connoisseur alike. He tells us, 
very often indeed, and sometimes with a naive emotionalism, 
what a splendid experience reading Shakespeare can be, 
But he does not tell us how to savour that experience to the 
full. His book, accordingly, is aimless. His raptures we 
could have taken for granted ; we should have welcomed hii 
advice. 

We should, for instance, have liked him to have examined 
more fully the position of one who (like himself) cannot bear 
to see Shakespeare acted. He cites as sharing this abhorrent 


By Logan Pearsall Smith. (Cop. 
By L. C. Knights, 


“many of his wisest lovers. . . . Goethe, Hazlitt, Lamb, and f 


Coleridge,” but omits to mention that all these could only 
have seen Shakespeare’s plays produced under the wort 
possible conditions and often in ‘* acting versions” which 
were a travesty of their originals. A voluntary exile from tht 
theatre, he admits that there are scenes (like the arraignment 


of the stools in Lear) which cannot be fully appreciated of 


the stage, but he does not explain the intellectual process— 
Lamb called it ‘ the beautiful compromise ’”——by which th 
reader must supply the place of those dramatic effects of which 
Shakespeare was more of a master than Mr. Pearsall Smith 
appears to realize. Does he read the plays in a kind of trance! 
Or with the eye of a manager assessing their possibilities fo 
the stage (“‘ That should go well—the sudden slackening 
the tension after that brawl... Very effective, keepil 
Banquo quiet all through that scene. ... Let me 8 
Roderigo will be wearing a beard in Cyprus”)? Do tl 
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figures of the characters group themselves before him as he 

rads? Does he think of the weaknesses in a play as being 

over by good acting? Does he gauge the effect of a 

at rush of sound and movement which may be represented, 

in the text by a brief stage direction ? Is he, in other words 
his own showman ? 

These are interesting questions, and they are the questions 
which a book on reading Shakespeare should attempt to 
answer. Mr. Pearsall Smith raises them again and again, but 

rs to be unconscious of having done so. He has looked 
in his heart and written. The result is a cloud of incense, 
under cover of which old issues are re-stated and new ones 
overlooked. There is a “ howler ” on page 10. 

Mr. Knights’ title parodies the school of criticism (until 
recently supreme) which extolled Shakespeare rather as a 
creator of character than as a dramatic poet, which was born 
when Morgann wrote in 1777, “ it may be fit to consider them 
(Shakespeare’s characters) rather as historic than as dramatic 
beings,” and which plumbed its lowest depths in such works 
as The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines. If he is not the 
first to tilt at these windmills he does so with vigour—youthful 
vigour, if one may judge by his well-justified gibes at The Times 
Literary Supplement and the allies he chooses from Bloomsbury 
and Cambridge. But most of his book is concerned with an 
analysis of three themes in Macbeth: the reversal of values, 
umatural disorder, and deceitful appearance. Each is 
expressed in the texture of the language, and Mr. Knights 
unravels them with ingenuity and patience. Inevitably, he 
issuper-subtle, but he offers his remarks only as pointers ; and 
as pointers, indicating a new method of approach, they are 
valuable because suggestive. The contrast between his 
attitude to Shakespeare and Mr. Pearsall Smith’s is the 
contrast between a young surveyor plotting a hypothetica 
air-route in Alaska and an elderly gentleman musing in a 
Turkish bath. PETER FLEMING, 


Corruption as a Matter of Course 


What’s the Matter with New York?. By Norman Thomas and 
Paul Blanchard. (Macmillan. 10s.) 

“We criticize,” write the authors of this well-documented 
exposure, “not because we despair but because we hope.” 
The basis of their book—a summary of the findings of the 
Seabury investigation—provides, however, few grounds for 
optimism, and the state of affairs disclosed is not the less 
alarming for the authors’ insistence that it is, in essentials, 
typical of municipalities all over the United States. 


”° 


Though set out in a detail the significance of which is 
sometimes too parochial for the reader on this side of the 
Atlantic (what are we to make of an allusion like ** Goldfogle 
marches in the St. Patrick’s Day Parade. The P. V. Mae- 
Carren Club last year distributcd 2,000 dollars worth of 
matzoths”’?) the gravamen of their charges against the city 
administration is appallingly clear. They cite scandal after 
seandal to prove the chronic and inherent rottenness of the 
courts, the civil service, and the electoral machine. They 
throw an instructive light on the methods by which Tammany 
maintains its rule of fear and favour, though the part—as they 
allege, the half-hearted part—played by Mr. Roosevelt, as 
Governor of New York State, in its overthrow is subjected to 
4 criticism the severity of which is perhaps in part explained 
by the authors’ Socialist bias. 

Only 40 per cent. of the electorate go to the polls at 
municipal elections. ‘‘ One reason why the government of 
New York is such a tragic failure is that the average New 
Yorker never stops to realize this fact.” The fatalism of the 
respectable elements is a contributory factor in the chaos. 

The proposals made in the concluding chapter for ‘* A City 
of the Future ” are not, on the face of it, impossibly Utopian ; 
one must fear that it is what may be called the tradition of 
corruption which is the chief obstacle in the path of the 
reformer. ‘The authors go to the root of the matter when they 
Say: “ We propose to give more power to city government 
but not to a Tammany government, What is more important, 
«ce propose to take away from speculative business the private 
profit which now causes corruption in city politics.” 'The 
talies are theirs; but no one who has read this book will 
doubt their relevance. 


Early Mediaeval French Lyrics 


Early Mediaeval French Lyrics. By Claude Colleer Abbott. 


(Constable. 15s.) 


Nor too many years ago Mr. Ezra Pound, in an inspired yet 
seemingly lackadaisical manner, recaptured for us the delight- 
ful world of Provencal poetry. Since then scholarship and 
poetry have met on less arbitrary, less personal terms. Those 
who know Miss Helen Waddell’s recent translations of 
mediaeval Latin lyrics will turn in time to Mr. Colleer Abbott's 
book, which may be regarded as a sequel. He gives us a few 
typical examples of troubadour songs, but he deals almost 
entirely with the anonymous lyric poetry in France of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, ranging, as he tells us, 
within those limits from the chansons de toile to the songs of 
Colin Muset. Translation and its original face each other on 
opposite pages, and the book will be as useful to students as 
to the ordinary reader. One can read, therefore, correctively 
and pleasing oneself, if one likes, by making invidious com- 
parisons. Mr. Colleer Abbott has not sacrificed literal meaning 
to pretty evasion. No doubt he has been forced into awk- 
wardness at times by the intricacy of lyric pattern and of 
frequent rhyme. But he is a poet and on the whole he has 
achieved an arduous task in a spirit of delight and imaginative 
gaiety. The fact that he is dealing with the sources of English 
romantic poetry has added to his difficulty in suggesting a 
pristine freshness. We are too near the Pre-Raphaelites and 
the romanticists who rediscovered those flowery fields for 
themselves. One is glad to find in this book the best known 
perhaps of the Provencal dawn songs, with its emotional 
intensity and reluctant refrain : 
“ Ah, would to God that never night must end, 

Nor this my lover far from me should wend, 

Nor watcher day nor dawning ever send ! 

Ah God, ah God, the dawn ! it comes how soon.” 


though Mr. Colleer Abbott allows himself this unnecessary 
fling at Poems and Ballads—* Swinburne misused the burden 
in his characteristic sultry effusion on a woman’s passion in 
‘ ge p P ‘<a 
‘The Orchard’. But a poet wrestling with the diiliculties 
of translation may be forgiven flashes of temper. 

The emotional world of the dawn songs is concentrated in a 
famous passage of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, but we had 
to wait until Keats to find again that strain from Faerie 
in the daintiest of these anonymous French lyrics: 

** She went riding through the mead ; 
All the knights who met her steed 
Bowed with courtly state. 
* Lady fair, whence are you sped ?’ 
* 1 am the boast of France,’ she said, 
* Of renowned estate.’ 
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‘ My father is the nightingale 
Who sings within the bosky dale 
Of the tallest tree. 
The mermaiden my mother is, 
She who sings her melodies 
In the deep salt sea.’ ”’ 
Two types of lyric predominate in this selection, the chanson 
de malmariée and the pastourelle. The unhappily married, 
despite Elizabethan jests, have never inspired English poctry. 
The theme of jealous husband and unfaithful wife confident 
that love can only exist outside wedlock is yet Continental. 
The eternal French farce of matrimonial infidelity and 
jealousies, despite the acting of Sacha Guitry, remains foreign 
tous. The formula of the pastourelle, though seemingly arch, 
is as sophisticated. Yet these highly wrought songs have, 
in Coleridge’s phrase, ** the dew upon them.” They express 
the secret dream-world of natural man forgetting the shadow 
of Church and Law. Spring calls the lover to light adventure : 
“ Whatever they say, this be the day ; 
I must love. 
Over there in the meadow hay — 
I want love, this be the dav 
Game and dance find merry way 
Mine a fair love. 
Whatever they say, this very day 
L will love.” 
The knight rides out into the forest and inevitably mects a 
beautiful shepherdess sighing for love’s pleasures in a sunny 
glade. As Mr. Colleer Abbott reminds us in his introduction, 
the English mediaeval lyric avoided the transitoriness of 
human emotion and expressed the ideal of immutable love. 
The fin amour of the troubadour, the quest of spiritual love 
as an escape from human frailty, prevailed in the English 
. 5S 
lyric. In the sex novel of to-day one might perhaps fancy 
that the irresponsible dream-world of emotional change has 
come into its own again. But that realm is still avoided by 
poets as one can see from the intellectual trend of modern 
Verse. 
Austin Charnr, 


—— 
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The Historical Novel 


The Fall of the King. By Johannes V. Jenscn., (Grays, 

and Grayson. 7s. 6d.) : 
* Tur historical novel” ; one thinks of Alan Breck full-length 
among the heather, D’Artagnan swaggering through Paris, 
a Gentleman of France defending the narrow inn stair from 
six marauders. These novels satisfied the rather foolish 
yearning which Stevenson once expressed when he asked: 
** Shall we never smell blood ? ” combined with the pleasures 
of a faney-dress party. They were romantic, they wer 
gallant, they were never realistic in spite of the immense 
pains taken over the details of costume, furnishing, armour, 
Perhaps the last twenty years of war in Europe, revolution 
in Ireland, gunmen in Chicago killed the historical novel in 
this country ; no one wanted any more blood, it was a relief 
to flee from life (murders and street accidents and poverty) 
into a bedroom full of intricate psychologizing. 

But the historical novel in Scandinavia is still very much 
alive: what is more interesting, it attracts authors of the 
first order; it is as if at home Mr. Huxley and Mr, E, M, 
Forster were engaged in writing novels about Bede and 
William the Conqueror. But Mr. Huxley's great novel about 
the Venerable Bede would bear little resemblance, I imagine, 
to the historical novels of Stevenson or Weyman, and Mr, 
Jensen's The Fall of the King, beautifully translated from the 
Danish by Mr. Patrick Kirwan, requires to be described in 
other terms than romance, colour and gallantry. 

The chief advantage which Mr. Jensen gains from his 
sixteenth-century background is that he can use coincidence 
unfettered. The modern novelist, however romantic, is 
tied to probability ; the sense of fatality has almost dis. 
appeared from the modern novel because of the writer's 
fear of coincidence. But Mr. Jensen before his superstitious 
and barbaric background can use it with a splendid reckless. 
ness; it is the hand of God, and a God who in mediaeval 
Denmark had absorbed all the qualities of the Nordic deities, 
was Thor and Woden as much as he was Jarveh. So the 
student Mikkel (caught in one fine sentence : “* He sucked his 
teeth and looked up to the clouds, followed the flight ofa 
bird with blinking eyes, and communed in Latin with his 
immortal soul *’) is the victim of a fate working by the most 
intricate coincidences. He saw his friend Otte Iversen slip 
out at night from the house of the Jewish girl Susannah 
whom Mikkel loved and he carried his revenge unwittingly 
through more than one generation. He abducted and 
seduced Iversen’s betrothed, Anne Mette, and later, without 
knowing his identity, through anger and hurt pride slew 
Axel, Iversen’s illegitimate son by Susannah. Axel had been 
married for a day and a night to Inger, Mikkel’s own daughter 
by Anne, and when Mikkel is an old man, the servant and 
fellow-prisoner of his king, his orphaned grand-daughter 
(who is also the grand-daughter of his enemy Iversen) 
brought to him at the castle. But Mikkel is too old to under- 
stand or to recognize or to care and his grand-daughter 
seduced in the castle by a common trooper. 

The story has the simplicity and vitality of a Border 
ballad. The author never goes out of his way to describe 
the tiresome details of costume or custom. The background 
of time and place are insinuated into the reader's mind without 
checking the pace of the story ; they are concentrated in4 
few images : 

* All streets in the city led to the Wall; he was eabin'd in the 
confines of this miserable and filthy town, oozy with fish slime. 
and slippery with herring-scales, and besmirched at every core! 
with pigs and priests.” 

How admirably does the weather play its part; in autum 
rain and sun and mist : 


“The rain-clouds opened to greet the white, cold sun in het 
hasty course to the west, and then closed their ranks again. Tht 
crows struggled flapping over the sodden plough-land and the 
wind howled in the leafless hedges. Far in front of them a clout 
set foot to earth and came towards them; and soon they rot 
in a whirling gloom of tough and bitter rain ” 


in winter ice and frozen woods and the King of Sweden: 
death and the author's prose rising to the rhetorical oceasivl 
with complete success. The whole book has the excitemet! 
of a great talent fully exercised in the medium most suited 
to it. 
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Fiction 


By GRAHAM GREENE. 


Doctor Gion. By Hans Carossa. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 
Little Man What Now. By Hans Fallada. (Putnam. 
The Wheel of Life. By Hermynia Zur Mihlen. (Barker. 
Julian Grant Loses His Way. By Claude Houghton. 
mann. 7s. 6d.) 

Laughter in Heaven. By C. Lloyd-Jones. (Heinemann. 
Moods and Tenses. By W. F. Harvey. (Blackwell. 5s.) 
Doctor Gion is a puzzling and disappointing book. Herr 
(arossa has won a very high reputation by his autobio- 
graphical studies, but faced in his novel for the first time 
with the need of inventing relationships which have no 
existence outside his brain, he fails. These characters—the 


7s. 6d.) 
7s. 6d.) 


(Heine- 


7s. 6d.) 


young doctor, the sculptress who in her nervous fear of 


life is meant to symbolize post-War Germany where men 
and women under the shock of death and disaster hesitate 
to bring children into the world, the young pregnant peasant 
voman, symbol of reviving hope—are emotionally real to 
the author, but he cannot find the descriptions, the dialogue, 
the intonations which will make them real to others. Cer- 
tainly he is not helped by his translator. Such a sentence 
as“ The suffering giantess gazed doubtfully and searchingly 
into the eyes of her ardent suer” is not an isolated mis- 
fortune for Herr Carossa. 

It is interesting to try to find the point at which Doctor 
(ion loses interest. The conception is a good one: a doctor 
with a clinical imagination a little obsessed by symptoms 
studies from his surgery ‘‘ the prison of this age.” 

“Daily he had been assailed by disheartened spirits, inimical 
to all new life; he saw the joy of existence gradually diminishing 
in all classes of the population, the numbers of those who turned 
away from it yearly increasing, and at times, in hours of gloomy 
foreboding, he would remember that oceanic tribe who, having 
come under the rulership of white men, no longer regarded life 
as worth the living, refused to propagate themselves and quickly 
died out.” 

Cynthia, the seculptress, is an example of this new attitude : 

“He could not but honour the ruthlessness with which she 
wished to conquer the demon of the age by repudiating her inmost 
iemininity and sending into the world, instead of small children 
dooned to death, a series of perfected shapes in clay, wood or 
marble.” 

If only Herr Carossa had stopped there, had contented 
himself with noting and had not, like Doctor Gion, tried to 
cure. For with the introduction of the peasant girl who 
consciously surrenders her life in order that her child may 
be born, the symbolism of the story begins to weigh it down. 
Symbolism should be insinuated ; it should appeal to the 
reader unconsciously. This maternal peasant, the star- 
gazing child whom Doctor Gion adopts, the war-shocked 
ex-serviceman who is cured of his mistrust by the child's 
gift of his telescope, are like marble moralities on the plinth 
of a memorial. And as the story slips towards the bathos 
of emblematic sculptuary, the tenderness of its tone becomes 
an insult to the despairing world it criticizes. 

Herr Fallada offers no remedy. We describes. Here is 
the life of a young shop assistant, Herr Pinneberg, and his 
wife, the terror of those on the margin of employment ; but 
hot only the terror, the scraping of budgets, the desire for 
Money, money, money (“ Everything that gives pleasure 
costs money. If you want a little country air—money. If 
you want to hear a little musie-—money. It all costs money ; 
nothing can be had without money ”’), but also the courage 
and humour of their love, Iaughter which breaks in with an 
appalling pathos. ‘There which pluck the 
herves with the agony of those who are never secure, there 
are chapters which raise the spirits like a fine day in the 
country, But the humour is never of the ‘ Good Com- 
panions ” type; it gains exhilaration from the background 
of fear, it is not the optimism of fictitious characters with whom 
everything must eventually go right. The truth and variety 
of the characterization is superb; Mamma Pinneberg the 
pProcuress, Jachmann the generous absent-minded card- 
sharper, Heilbutt the nudist, Spanfuss the economy expert, 
Schliiten the film actor, little Pinneberg himself and his 
Courageous wife live with too great a vitality to be bounded 
by the covers of a book. It is a novel which must be taken 
more seriously than Herr Carossa’s because it takes the 
World it implicitly criticizes more seriously. The attitude 
is bitter and not tender; it recognizes that the world is 


are chapters 


not to be altered with moral fables, and that it is beyond 
the novelist’s scope to offer a remedy. The humour, the 
occasional reckless high spirits, the beauty of the relationship 
between Pinneberg and his wife, are not offered as allevia- 
tions ; the reader is not intended to think: ‘ After all life 
on the edge of employment is not so bad; these people too 
have their enjoyments”’; these are only the explanations 
why Pinneberg’s spirit remains unbroken for so long. 

The Wheel of Life is written in an unsatisfactory convention ; 
the first person is used and the writer is meant to be a girl 
of 14. The style has a rather sham simplicity, but no gir! 
of 14 could write so ingeniously. The book is clever; the 
reader is trapped and cheated by the pathos of this child 
who is dying of consumption but does not know it, who is 
taken from a convent school to the Riviera to live with 
selfish and cynical parents in surroundings of wealth and 
adultery. Her mother resents the presence of a daughter 
so nearly mature, and when the child has an innocent and 
sentimental love affair with a boy of 17, her mother smashes 
it with cruelty and grossness. Finally the child is sent back 
to Austria, to her old aunts, to die. The book has a theme 
which if it had been strengthened might have saved it from 
sentimentality: ‘* I am delivered up to these two human 
beings who are my parents, just as a negro slave was formerly 
delivered up to his master,” but the issue is evaded for the 
sake of the easy pathos of the child’s death. The story 
has merit ; a reader who can surrender himself to the con- 
vention in which it is written will be moved by it. 

Mr. Claude Houghton’s novels are always interesting, but 
the interest is often that of a technical trick. There is some- 
times a yawning gap between the intelligence of the method 
and the conventionality of the story. Julian Grant Loses His 
Way is the best book of his that Ihave read. The framework 
of a nightmare Piccadilly, the air quivering with the rattle 
of drills, the Metropolitan café with its vista of empty tables, 
** surface without solidity,” keeps the attention from wander- 
ing during the long résumé of Grant’s love-affairs which 
follows. One is convinced that this time Mr. Houghton 
will justify the conventionality of his story. He does his 
best. Julian Grant was dead; in the moment of death he 
had remembered his life, but only his sensual life, because 
in a glimpse of after-death Mr. Houghton shows every man 
linked to what he has loved best. It is a mental hell without 
Satan, a parallel to the Life Forcers’ heaven with something 
of the same tang—of vegetarianism and uplift and tabloid 
foods. But if it has not the intense horror of the theologians’ 
hell which Mr. James Joyce once described, it has a grim 
dessication of its own. In these seenes of nightmare Mr. 
Houghton’s talent is at its best, but the book falls too clearly 
into two parts. Julian Grant's memories should have been 
touched by the same quality of confusion and unreality. 
As it isthe framework might have been an afterthought designed 
to lend significance to an otherwise conventional story. 

For light entertainment handled with complete assurance 
Laughter in Heaven can be recommended. From the first 
chapter Mr. Lloyd Jones inspires confidence ;_ this isa style 
which will not let one down. His effects have the polish 
and precision of a professional conjurer ; he knows exactly 
what his top-hat will hold. It holds excitement with a 
touch of horror (the mnrder of a magistrate in Ireland is 
the best passage of a very varied plot), sentiment well res- 
trained, humour which is seldom depressingly ‘“ clean. 
Mr. Harvey is an amateur conjurer. His performances lack 
a final polish. It should have been unnecessary to link these 
short stories together with an opening tale; the author's 
stvle and temperament should have lent them sufficient 
unity. Like the amateur conjurer who, in spite of his lack 
of grace exhibits a few good tricks, Mr. Harvey has some 
excellent plots of the nerve-shattering kind to his credit. 
“The Dabblers.”” in which the rites of black magie survive 
in an apparently meaningless school custom, might have 
been conceived by Dr. M. R. James. I wish it had been, for 
he would have filled it with so much more of what Henry 
innocence of the ghost-story, 
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James, Iamenting the lost 
called ** the dear old sacred terror.” 
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Current Literature 


MODERN FRANCE 

By Cicely Hamilton 
Miss Hamilton is an untiring investi~ator of post-War 
Europe. We have seen her in Germany and Italy, and al- 
though the third title advertised on the wrapper of her latest 
volume is * Full Stop ’ we find that she has not stopped short 
of France, which, she points out, is our nearest neighbour and 
therefore difficult for an English pen to write of. If Miss 
Hamilton will complete her tour by giving us a book on 
Modern England she will then have earned her laurels. ‘The 
most difficult country for an English pen to write of must be 
England ; we know, or think we know, so much about it that 
a cursory glance at its features will only be pardoned if a 
foreigner writes it. Miss Hamilton’s Modern France (Dent, 
7s. 6d.) is naturally not for Frenchmen. She has been able 
and active in collecting information about social life, whether 
this is concerned with unemployment, the increased freedom 
of the jeune fille, military service or the status of Alsace- 
Lorraine. She quotes a long extract from a pamphlet des- 
cribing the Michelin experiment for increasing the birth-rate. 
Are these subsidized children to be used as cannon fodder ? 
Miss Hamilton optimistically denies it ; and by giving exam- 
ples of the anti-war class-books used in schools she seeks to 
prove that France is no militarist, although, as a nation, she 
eannot forget her injuries or her rights. ‘This should be re- 
assuring, but every country can present two faces, and a closer 
and deeper study than Miss Hamilton has had time for is re- 
quired if the tacts are to be collated and the true tendencies 

explored. 
THE REAL DAVID COPPERFIELD 
By Robert Graves 


Dickens ought to be ashamed of himself. Mr. Graves 
says so, and in The Real David Copperfield (Barker, 9s.) 
kindly explains everything that he would have been ashamed 
of, if he had only thought of it soon enough. For example, 
Dickens did not mean David to have loved Agnes Wicktield 
all his life. Certainly, he was to marry her after Dora’s 
death, but only as a business arrangement. All his love 
had belonged to—little Emily. He did not know it, and 
Dickens did not know it. Steerforth and Mr. Graves dis- 
covered it between them, and discovered also that Emily 
had always worshipped David, and that, though she would 
lose her reputation with Steerforth, she would not lose her 
honour. Dickens, you will perceive, was not nearly moral 
enough, any more than he was snobbish enough about David’s 
“gentleman obsession.”” He was also, of course, long 
winded. He wrote half a million words, but he only meant 
to write a quarter of a million. The others slipped out, 
from motives, he and Mr. Graves now fear, not wholly 
unmercenary. In The Real David Copperfield they have 
been swept away. Nobody, of course, reads and enjoys 
the bad old David Copperfield faults and all. Mr. Graves 
has never heard of such a.thing. In his swept and garnished 
version, al] the sentimentalizings, all the wordiness, all the 
boisterous ramblings through the human scene, have been 
properly abolished. If the exuberant quality, the zest for 
life which used to be Dickens’ chief attraction, has happened 
to get lost in the process—well, you must believe that Mr. 
Graves knows what he is about. He knows, for example, 
that when Dickens said “ Bodgers”’ he meant ‘* Rogers ”’ ; 
that when he said ‘* Traddles” he meant ‘* Tradderly,” 
and that when he filled delighted pages with the antics of 
the T'raddles or the Micawber ménage, he meant Mr. Graves 
to cut them all out. The Real David Copperfield is a most 
effective object lesson. Obviously, someone ought to be 
ashamed of himself: only we are not quite sure that it is 
Dickens. 

THE STORY ATLAS 
Edited by John Stirling 


It is hard to believe that the map of Great Britain, or any 
other map, is improved by being denuded of all but five 
names, and having several little aeroplanes drawn crawling 
upon it. Any person of normal intelligence might find 
London, or even Glasgow, in an ordinary atlas, and, being 
told that he was to follow an aerial tour round the world, 
might take the aeroplanes for granted. The Story Atlas (Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson, 31s. 6d.) would be much better if it 
did not pretend to be an atlas, but stuck to its story. HH 
would then appear what it really is, another Junior Outline 
of Everything, told to the Grown-Ups. ‘There is so much 
that is good in it that the atlas part is peculiarly irritating. 
Sketch-maps are necessary, and some of the sketch-maps are 
excellent; but, generally speaking, an _ indeterminate, 
** artistic” map with waves in the sea or a picture of a bear, 
or Napoleon, or a rainbow, in one corner, is not going to teach 
anyone either geography or history. The scope of the book is 
enormous. It begins with the origin of the solar system, and 
ends with the administration of Australia, It is on large, 
Well-printed pages, and has magnificent photographs of any- 


SS 


thing from the ring-tailed Iemur to Leonardo da yj 
Beatrice d’Esie. Particularly interesting sections are 
Golden Ages of the World,” “ Animals of To-day in thej 
Homes,” and ‘“ How the World of To-dxy is Governed 9 
but the whole book is expertly written, and guaranteed 
(apart from the maps) to entertain readers of all ages. Whether 
it will educate is another matter : unless, indeed, as compilers 
of outlines seem at time to believe, wisdom is to be attai 

in odd half-hours by treating education as a parlour game, 
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THE OXINDEN LETTERS, 1607-1642 
Edited by Dorothy Gardiner 


Henry Oxinden of Barham, fortunately for us, hoarded 
every letter he could lay his hands on, and kept copies of al}: 
he wrote himself. ‘To this Kentish squire’s genius for hoardi 
and to the researches and able editing of Mrs. Dorothy 
Gardiner, we owe a. most illuminating collection, The 
Oxinden Letters (Constable, 12s. 6d.) can take their place 
immediately beside the Verney and Wentworth papers, the 
letters of Lady Brilliana Harley, and the few other sources of 
that inside information about the everyday which is the 
essential leaven of history-book history. Although they 
have not the scarcity-value of the earlier Paston Letters, the 
are every whit as human, as full of character and of the all. 
important trivialities, and as revealing of their times and cir. 
cumst: aces and writers. Henry Oxinden. himself appears 
first at Oxford, the “ hopefull sonne . . . . the Map and Epi 
tomie ” of his father, and then, on his father’s death, as head 
of the family, arbiter of the destinies of James, Richard, and 
Adam, and of bis sisters Katherine and Elizabeth. James 
was extravagant, and would: not manage on £20 a year at 
Oxford. Richard refused to be a cloth-merchant, and went to 
the wars, and Adam refused to be a mercer, and went to sea, 
The girls bored Henry, and he did little for them. He him: 
self married first of ail Anne Peyton, a connexion of Dorothy 
Osborne. After her death, he fell desperately and unsuitably 
in love with his seventeen-year-old ward, who was a yeoman’s 
daughter, and in spite of his family, he married her. Every 
aspect of a large family’s concerns finds its due place: wed: 
dings, christenings, funerals ; money matters, gardening and 
fox-hunting. There is ever-increasing talk of civil war; 
Strafford is executed, and ‘* Mr. Pimme, an ancient and stoute 
man of the Parliament,’’ makes a speech about ship-money. 
The women’s letters especially have an ingenuous charm, due 
partly to themselves, but partly to their spelling, which all 
students of the English language will thank Mrs. Gardiner for 
having left unmodernized. 


































THE UNCONQUERABLE TRISTAN 
By B. M. Steigman 


A new Life of Wagner at this time of day requires sound 
justification, and there is nothing discoverable in Mr. Steig- 
man’s book, The Unconquerable Tristan (Macmillan, 15s.) 
unless, perhaps, some remarks about Cosima at the end, to 
indicate that it was in any way necessary. With M. de 
Pourtalés book for the ordinary reader, and with Mr. Nevw- 
man’s monument for the serious student, both based on the 
latest material, Mr. Steigman seems definitely superfluous, 
Also it is very badly done. Mr. Steigman insists on entering 
into Wagner’s thoughts, which he does very patronizingly and 
very inexpertly. His description of the joys of conducting 
an orchestra gives the measure of his insight into the musician's 
soul (Wagner has just accepted his first post at Magdeburg): 
** He had had a chance the winter before to wave a baton 
. ... he knew what it was to let loose the heaven-defying 
demons in Robert le Diable, and the ghostly cavorting of the 
witches and spooks in Marschner’s Vampir. To be in a fulk 
fledged conductor's position and drive into those full-throated, 
conquer-or-die finales was height enough for anyone’s musical 
ambition.”” This sentence is a good indication of Mr. 
Steigman’s style, method, understanding and_ profundity, 
Everything that Wagner does is treated in the same way. 
It is a dull book. 
























INDIA: THE WHITE PAPER 
By Sir John Perronet Thompson 


This brief exposition of the contents of the recent While 
Paper on India can be unreservedly commended. While the 
explanatory portions are completely objective, Sir Jobs 
Thompson adds occasional comments which are invari 
pertinent, as, for example, “ One would have expected thi 
if the financial world felt there was danger ahead the credit d 
India would have reflected their fears. But the financil 
world remains calm and the credit of India is steadily improv 
ing. Last June the Government of India was borrowing # 
5% per cent.; now it can get what it wants at a little ové 
4percent.” Inshort, the pamphlet, India : The White Pape 
(Macmillan, Is.) is not merely an explanation of the 
Paper, it is conceived in the spirit of the White Paper in so ft 
as that document embodies the ideal of reasoned progr’ 
towards self-government in India. 
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40/50 H.P. CONTINENTAL MODEL : 


‘When it is realised that nothing has been 
lost of the Rolls-Royce smoothness and 
softness, it is somewhat amazing to find 
that you have now produced a chassis 
with an acceleration tomaximum speed 
which is almost incredible, 

This car, although definitely a luxury 
car, with a high powered engine is none 
the less capable of holding its own with 


any of the so-called sports models, British 
or Continental. The new synchro-mesh 
gearbox is a very beautiful piece of work 
and its ease of operation most astound- 
ing. Your methodofimproving the Rolls- 
Royce breed by gradual modifications 
embodied, as it were, month by month, is 
certainly the correct way to produce the 
perfect motor car.” —Owner’s letter, ref.6033 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


The Best Car in the World 


Rolls-Royce Ltd have some excellent reconditioned and guaranteed 
Rolls-Royce cars for disposal at moderate prices 


ROLLS-ROYCE LTD 14-15 CONDUIT ST LONDON W1 TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 6201 
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THE OXFORD GROUPS 


By the Lorp Bisnor or Durmam. 5/- net 


} (Part of the above is also available separately as 
\\ “The Group Movement.” 2/6 net) 


i a : 


. It is a brilliant and convincing criticism, 


pungent in its candour, yet’ never bitter or unfair. .. .” 


Times Literary Supplement 


| A SHORT LIFE OF 
| SHAKESPEARE 
Abridged by Cartes WILLIAMS from 


Sir EpmMunp CHampers’s two-volume work 
5/- net 


[ “ .. This small, unpretending volume is a marvel- | 
|| lously complete encyclopedia of the prime facts about } 
Shakespeare. It is a triumph of common-sense. .. .” 
News-Chronicle | 









| 
FERRUCCIO BUSONI H 
By Epwarp J. Dent. 21/- net 
“... One of the outstanding biographies of recent 

years... .” Week-End Review. 
i The finest musical biography that has |j 
appeared in English in this century... .” | 
Liverpool Post. 
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GRAMOPHONE MuSIC 
for the Connoisseur 





The postal service of our country is remarkable. It 
delivers in quick time the gramophone recordings we 
are privileged to send you. It will safely bring to your 
home all the great conrposers and such artistes to 
interpret them as The Busch Quartet, Horowitz, 
Schnabel, Chaliapin, Gigli, and a host of others. 


If you wish we will advise you in your selections of 
classical recordings. Here are four from our remarkable 
collection :— 

’Cello Concerto. M. 


Maurice Marechal and 
Symphony Orchestra under 


Bach. Violin Concerto No. 2 Lalo. 
in Emajor. Mischa Elman 


and Symphony Orchestra 


under L. Collingwood. Philippe Gaubert. 3 records. 
3 records. G6/- each. 6/- each. 
Brahms. Quintet in G major. : 
| Op. IL, Budapest String Stravinsky. Octet for Wind 


Instruments. Conducted by 
Igor Stravinsky. 2 records, 
6/- each. 


Quartet with Hans Mahike 
(2nd Viola). 3 records. 
6/- each, 


Get your records or radiogram from 


IMINGTON VAN Wyck J2 


42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, 

LONDON .W.C.2 

(Just opposite the Hippodrome) 

Gerrard 1/71. 
Right in the heart of London. 

Hours, 9.30—7 p.m. Thursdays, 
| We pay carriage on ali orders of 15/- 
| and over, and guarantee safe delivery. 


i. se pam eae eae 





9.30—1 p.m. 
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Motoring 
Points to Test a Car By 


By Joun PrRIOLEAU 


Tr is not so long ago that one of the chief questions 
vexing the mind of the potential owner-driver—and, 
on occasion, clouding his judgement-—-was whether 
to choose a car with a four- or a six-cylinder engine. 
For a time there was discussion as heated as any that has 
ever excited’ the brotherhood, and although the proved 
reliability and general. suitability of the six-cylinder 
has lately rendered the subject stale, it remains, for 
the novice or the man who is not really sympathetic to 
mechanics, far from unprofitable. Broadly speaking the 
case for the. cheap or medium-priced six-cylinder car is 
that it is slightly more flexible, slightly smoother-running. 
Just at this moment it might be permissible to add that 
it is the fashion, which implies that its price second-hand 
must be higher than that of a four-cylinder, but as the 
four-cylinder is taking on a new lease of life and proving 
its admirable qualities this advantage may vanish in the 
course of a year or two, 

The case for the four-cylinder car is that it is simpler, 
has 50 per cent. fewer parts to go wrong or wear out, 
costs a little less to make and sell, gives slightly better 
performance power for power, costs slightly less to run, 
in both oil and petrol, and is certainly less trouble to 
keep in good going trim, A quite first-class six-cylinder, 
in the price-list that begins at £600 or £700 and ends 
in the thousands, is. or should be a better car than the 
four-cylinder (if such a thing exists) that costs the 
same, because if you spend enough money on it you can 
make the engine absolutely free from vibration at all 
speeds, you can make it just as efficient as the other and, 
in rare cases, no more extravagant. I have proof at home 
of this in the shape of a six-years old six-cylinder engine 
which still runs with less perceptible shake than any four- 
cylinder or six-cylinder or eight-cylinder I have ever 
come across. That 16-h.p. car cost £800, but its petrol 
consumption has never fallen below twenty-three miles 
to the gallon, year by year, nor its oil-consumption 
below a thousand miles. 

At present the six-cylinder predominates over the 
four-cylinder in all price-classes except the lowest where 
the four-cylinder is making. considerable headway, 
chiefly owing to the new fashion of suspending it flexibly 
in the frame on rubber, This is of particular interest to 
the man who is still undecided on his choice between 
the two types as, to a large extent, it puts the simpler 
design on a leyel with the other. There is very little 
difference—so far as my experience goes—between 
the action of a cheap “ floating power ” four-cylinder and 
that of a cheap six-cylinder, at any rate after the get-away. 
I do not think we have yet had enough experience of the 
new suspension to judge whether it is an alternative or 
a make-shift substitute, but there is no question about 
its suecess at present in isolating the driver and passengers 
from irritating vibration, 

The better class of small six-cylinder is, none the less, 
a remarkable production for the money and the foregoing 
remarks should not be taken as criticism of its capabilities, 
but since a £200-250 car cannot be expected to give the 
sume service as one costing two or three times as much and 
is seldom bought to keep for more than two or three 
years, the man who wants a car that means the least 
possible trouble in upkeep would do well to choose the 
four-cylinder, provided it has no scrious drawbacks in 
other directions, Size for size it should be more economical 
and a little more lively to drive. 

Practically all cars, even those costing £150 and less, 


indifferent driver to hang on to top gear too long, It 


a l 





are so well equipped this year that generally speaking 
you can take most things on trust. Good points to look 
out for are double screen-wipers, windows that, either by 
louvres or by the way they open (such as where the reap 
pair are hinged, for example) ensure proper ventilation, 
narrow front sereen-pillars and pneumatic seats. The 
last-named make so great a difference to comfort on 
Jong journeys that it is difficult to understand why 
they haye not been universally adopted years since, 
Bad points are an inaccessible carburettor or distributor, 
an oil-filter that cannot be taken out by hand from 
above the crank-case, cleancd and put back with no 
more trouble than the cleaning of a float-chamber, too 
many or badly placed grease-gun nipples, and _ too 
short a steering-column. This last is a fault more often 
found in foreign than in British cars, but it is well to 
look out for it ast can make an otherwise comfortable 
car torture to drive long distances. Moreover, it is dan- 
gerous to drive any car in which there is not plenty of room 
between the whecl-rim and your knees. 

The three-speed small car is almost extinct and the 
survivors have all got what is called the silent second 
speed. This means, in reality, that the chief objection 
to the three-speed car is abolished. With a synchro. 
mesh, easy-change second there is no temptation to the 





















does not matter at all, therefore, whether the box has 
three or four speeds. We have waited many years before 
being able to say this. Be careful to see that the gear. 
lever is comfortably accessible in all positions and 
that the side-brake lever is so placed that it can be 
pulled on quickly and surely in an emergency, — The 
imported American “ parking-brake ” design, now w- 
fortunately so popular with makers, is responsible for 
the lever sometimes being almost out of reach except 
in the “on” position. A good driver, or one who has 
been well taught, will use cither hand or foot-brake 
indifferently, usually reserving the foot-brake for emer- 
gencies. When the time comes for a trial to be made it 
will be essential to satisfy yourself that you have two 
brakes or sets of brakes, each capable of pulling up the 
var and holding it on the steepest hill. The hand-brake 
must therefore be instantly reachable. See that the tool. 
kit is adequate and that the jack can be used effectively 
under the rear-axle. With these points beyond doubt 
you can arrange for a trial run, 


A Hundted Yeats Ago 


“THe Spectator” Aprit 20TH, 1833. 


An inquest was held on Tuesday afternoon, at the Christchurcl 
Workhouse, Blackfriars Road, on the body of a young womai 
which had been picked out of the Thames, and bore marks of 
violent usage. Mr. Peter Wood, an eatinghouse-keeper in Ber 
mondsey New Road, recognized the body of that as that of Elia 
Baker, who had lived as a servant in his house, and to whor 
he had evineed so much regard that his wife had dismissed het 
through jealousy. He had supported her since by secret allov- 
ances. Wood kissed the dead body and cut off a lock of the hair 
The mother and relations and other friends of the girl, also recot 
nized the body. The Jury were of opinion that the case lookel 
very mysterious against Wood. The girl had been wounded 
the forehead and thighs. Wood was in extreme distress; wh! 
one of Whitbread’s draymen entered the room, and said th! 
he had seen Eliza Baker that day in the streets, and that s! 
was quite well! Tho story was treated as an idle invention “ 
a dream. Presently afterwards, however, he brought the 1 
Eliza Baker to the office. She was a fine-looking young wom. 
in full health. Wood fell into fits ; and when he recovered, walk! 
away with her, leaving his wife behind with the dead body ; up 
which the Jury returned a verdict of ‘found drowned.” Tt 
likeness between it and the real living Eliza Baker was allow 
to be remarkable. 
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Cadbury's Bourn-vita— 






Never was energy more necessary than to-day. Never 
was a good night’s sleep—every night—more essential 
to busy men of affairs. Sleep is nature’s great re- 
energiser. ‘There is no substitute for it. 

TAKE BOURN-VITA AT BEDTIME and be sure of 
your “eight hours sound.” Bourn-vita is nature’s 
soundest ally. It soothes you to sleep and, while you 
sleep, it assists nature to rebuild and repair, restoring 
lost vitality, increasing your energy, so that you wake 
cach morning “ feeling fine.” 


At bedtime 








OURN-WVITA 


= s | 
COmeEs TOMORROW? 


Bourn-vita is made to a new formula recently per- 
fected by a group of food scientists, and it is made 
by a special low-temperature process which preserves 
the nutriment, flavour, and vitamins of the fresh ingredients. 
The life-giving vitamins, A, B and D, and the 
diastase in the malt (that invaluable natural ferment 
which assists digestion) are fully retained. And 
Bourn-vita’s delicious flavour appeals to every palate. 


5 LB. 9d. - 4 LB. 1/5 WEIGHT GUARANTEED 





(A SCIENTIFIC COMBINATION OF MALT, MILK, NEW LAID EGGS AND CHOCOLATE) 


promotes refreshing sleep 
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You need a 


TONIC” 


%* Schweppes Indian Tonic has just 
the right amount of that bracing quin- 


ine tang to put you on your feet again! 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
BLESSES A TE SAE EAT LN a CEN TE 
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Travel 
Spring by the Lizard 


By L. A. G. Srrone. 


Tue Cornish coast around the Lizard is like no other part 
of the British Isles. Bare, magnificent headlands, covere 
with short grass, slope steeply down to rocks as black and 
hard as iron, which even in calm weather make the sea Pi 
its teeth. The cliffs are broken, and full of deep terrifyin 
holes. At their foot rise high angry pillars of the same black 
stone, catching the first fury of the waves, breaking them 
contemptuously and flinging the residue over their shoulder 
to get its quietus from the cliff. Often there will be a complete 
breakwater of rock, where the cliff has fallen away: ag pool 
at high tide, squirting in through two or three gaps in a dark 
jagged ring. ‘ 

When there is a strong wind, or a swell, it is fearsome to 
watch the sea’s attack upon these places. A quarter of g 
mile out, a green mass begins to heap itself up, and advance 
in slow, lopsided canter to the shore. Gathering speed, jt 
begins to break a little at its crest, a thin trembling edge 
out of all proportion to the acres below. Then, before jt 
curls, it is hidden from the watcher by the uneven top of the 
ring, fifty, seventy, a hundred feet above high-water mark, 
One waits, counting the seconds. Just when it seems the 


wave must have miscarried, there is a dull crash, a thud which: 


shakes even the solid ground of the cliff: and a moment later 
boils and spouts through each gap ton upon ton of creaming, 
lacy water, white as lather: not a spot of green in a hundred 
yards of it: water in thick, incessant motion, inlaid upon 
itself, for ever making new, rich patterns in layer of foam 
upon foam. 

It is to be understood that for generations even the least 
imaginative of strangers have felt this coast as hostile, or 
sullenly indifferent at the best. For three months of summer 
a mob of visitors fill its silence with their voices, and explore 
it with the courage born of numbers: but they keep to the 
coves, those deep, sheltered clefts where there are houses 
and fishing boats and teas of Cornish cream laid on the bare 
wooden tables in the cottage gardens. The headlands make 
man feel too ignominious. Cliff paths are one thing—though 
even they wander along sometimes a couple of feet from a 
sheer drop to the sea and the black fangs. But to walk 
upon a springy slope, the grass cropped by the rabbits, and 
come suddenly to a huge hole: to look down three hundred 
fect into rocky darkness, and sce, at the bottom, a white 
sliver of tide enviously licking: this gives an unpleasant 
turn to the thoughts of the holiday maker, and he hurries off, 
dragging his children by the hand, to the nearest cove with its 
safe cream tea. 

We are staying a few hundred yards from the Lizard 
lighthouse. At my window, as 1 write, an hour before dusk, 
I can see its quick gleam, ghostly and metallic in the daylight. 
When we go to bed, every few seconds the enormous brilliant 
beam leaps into the room, swings dizzily away across.-the 
eastern headland, and is lost at sea. It is so bright that 
every house here has a special curtain inside the window, 
which may be drawn to protect the sleeper’s head from the 
light. Two nights ago the beam grew thick and muffled, 
and then an enormous foghorn mooed out into the pale 
blanket seawards: a great, soft, melancholy sound, appro- 
priate to the time and scene, answered from time to time by 
ships in the distance, as if gigantic cattle had lost one another 
on a mountain and were lamenting. 

Behind the lighthouse is a village. Two shops out of 
every: three:are the stalls of workers in serpentine, a marble: 
like stone, which is turned on a lathe and will take a high 
polish. Each stall is crowded with curios, a dismal com- 
mentary upon the taste of the summer’s horde of trippers. 
It is difficult, at this time of year, to imagine people suflicient 
in number and stupidity to carry off these objects : but the 
inhabitants clearly do not make them for nothing. ‘The most 
popular shape is a model lighthouse, two or three feet high, 
with an electric bulb inside the glass. The weight alone 
should be forbidding. It is a flourishing trade, but hardly 
healthy. Dust flies up from the lathes, whose whirring 
and grinding fill the village, and many of the workers look 
ill and cough. As everywhere else, there is no trade that 
men will not follow if it brings profit. 

In the post office hangs a notice, proclaiming that a qualified 

dentist attends one afternoon a week. ‘The sight of it recalled 
an experience of my boyhood, when, staying at St. Austell, 
further up the country, I spent a day with the local dentist 
on his rounds. From village to village we drove, and i 
ach, in post office, butcher’s shop, and, even more ominously, 
in a smithy, sat a row of sufferers, with swollen faces and 
watery eyes, awaiting what must have been but rough and 
ready treatment. This dentist here, however, has a list of 
diplomas which could not be bettered in the metropolis. 

One reads again and again that the Cornish people a 
suspicious and unfriendly, but I have never met a trace of 
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THE 
WISDOM OF 
THE 
YOUNG 


“What'll you smoke?" 


“Pipe, if it's all the same to you, uncle.” 
“Bless my heart, you couldn't do better. What tobacco do you young 
tellers smoke nowadays?" 


“Three Nuns, mostly.” 


“Good lad! I've never been without if since | cut my wisdom teeth.” 


THREE NUNS 


The original tobacco of curious cut, | [2% an ounce 
eal 


-o Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., 36 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, GLASGOW 


STEPHEN. MITCHELL & SON, Branch of The Imperia! Tobace 
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this on any of my visits in different parts of the country. I 
talked a couple of days back with a farmer who knows every 
inch of the place, and he denied the charge. ‘‘ They prefer 
their own people,” he said, with a twinkle : but who does not ? 
His only accusation was that they were avaricious. Any 
of the farmers, he said, would be in ecstasies were one to 
give ,them sixpence—though they might have thousands of 
pounds in the bank. Perhaps this quality extends from 
the farmers, unfairly particularized, to the workers in 
serpentine. 

A striking feature of the country round is the number of 
places of worship. Here, in a little village, four religious 
denominations are supported: and all around, at Mullion,’ 
Cadgwith, Gunwalloe, one sees the same. A seafaring life 
on a coast notoriously treacherous does not always make for 
faith : but it would seem to do so here. 


In an interval during the writing of this, I have been for 4 
walk along the cliffs. The way led first toa cove a mile away, 
past a church with clumps of daffodils growing over the grass 
-—the most beautiful churchyard I have ever seen—to a tiny 
village, where I talked with a dark brown-skinned man whose 
name was Zachariah Bosustow. Of what tribe or language 
that name is a relic, I cannot guess. At any rate, his lurcher 
dog joined me on my walk. Whenever one goes out in these 
parts, one is joined by some friendly dog, glad of the excuse 
for a ramble. The cliffs, in the evening light, had a dreamy 
quality. ‘The cruel rocks were far below, and thrushes were 
singing wildly in the hour before dark. The path, never 
more than a few inches wide, strayed along as if aimlessly, 
in reality following with much cunning the most feasible 
line. ‘The lurcher, exulting in his speed, tore all about the 
cliffs, shooting down a terrible slope like some small yellow 
thunderbolt, running out of sight, and reappearing as a mad 
insect three hundred feet below. At one place in the path, 
I found evidence of his passing, a baby rabbit, all soft and 
warm, dead without a mark; its life frightened out of it 
before the lean jaws’ perfunctory snap. The cliff was sheer 
beneath, and I gave it a sea burial. 

Now, in the big window, it is getting too dark to write. 
The beam from the lighthouse, gaining strength, begins to 
light my page. Far out in the channel, a big liner is heading 
for Plymouth, her lights gleaming softly across the water. 
‘Two tramp steamers pass, outward bound, and a fishing-boat 
is making up coast for home. The moon has risen. It is 
time to go and get our dinner. Then we shall read for an 
hour, talk a while, and go early to bed, with wide windows 
open to the strong leaping beam and the sound of the sea, 





Finance—Public & Private 


War Debts and the Economic 
Conference 


Aumost by the time this article appears in print Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald will, it may be hoped, have safely 
reached the shore of America, and he and the President 
of the United States will shortly be having a heart-to- 


heart talk concerning some of the many problems con- . 


nected with the world depression. Their talk is presumed 
to be a kind of preliminary to the forthcoming World 
Economic Conference, and while this friendly conversation 
may be] purely informal, it is to be followed by talks 
with leading representatives of other nations, so that it 
is impossible to escape the conclusion that the ultimate 
success of the] World Economic Conference must 
depend very largely upon the measure of good under- 
standing reached between’ the representatives of 
European countries and the President of the United 
States. , 

To what extent the question of War Debts may be 
discussed at these preliminary conferences it is, of 
course, impossible to say, but it is only fair to the 


debtor countries of Europe to recall that for some few. 


years Europe has been trying to convince America that 
these Debts were not only a millstone round the neck 
of Europe, but that they were largely responsible for 
the great disequilibrium of trade, the chaos in the 
exchanges and, indeed, the general depression. Not 
only so, but it was urged, and it was urged very specially 
in the autumn of last year, that these conditions were 
reacting severely upon America herself, and were likely 
to result in a most severe crisis. All those statements 
and predictions have now received ample confirmation 





eh 


from the course of events, and that fact undoubtedly 
lends powerful support to the British diagnosis of 4, 
situation and the British views as to the course to he 
pursued for relieving world depression as a whole 
including, of course, the disastrous conditions jn the 
United States. 

AN AMERICAN VIEW. 

Nevertheless, in considering the problem of Wa 
Debts, it is most necessary that we should consider the 
matter from the American as well as from the European 
view. For that reason I was very glad to note in th 
last issue of The Spectator a reference to that most 
excellent little book entitled America Must Canc 
which is, I believe, reviewed in this issue. It jg 
written by Mr. Frank H. Simonds, a well known and 
respected American publicist, and it deals with the 
problem of War Debts from the American standpoint, 
Dismissing all questions of equity, Mr. Simonds faces 
the real problem of the moment, that is, how are the 
debts to be paid and—vwriting as an Amecrican—how ar 
they to be paid without injury to the American people? 
And what Mr. Simonds means is that debts between 
nations when running to the large figures of the War 
Debts can only4be paid by the debtor nations sending 
goods and services, and this is what from the outset 
America has disliked and has been’ determined to 
prevent. 


Goops Not Money. 


Mr. Simonds gets to the root of the matter at the very 
beginning of his book when he challenges the oft-repeated 
statement in America that Europe “ hired the money,” 
and therefore, the money must be repaid. No, says Mr, 
Simonds, in effect, Europe did not hire any money. What 
she hired was goods, and the goods were hired at war 
prices, so that even assuming repayment was made in 
goods and services it was clear that double or treble the 
quantity of goods and services would have to be sent 
back to America owing to the fall in prices which had 
occurred in the meantime. America, however, has 
insisted that money payment could and should be paid, 
and in their endeavour to meet this demand the European 
debtors had to ship millions of gold to America with the 
consequent disorganization of the whole system of inter: 
national credit settlements. 


How PayMENTS WERE MADE. 

But, it may be urged, did not Germany pay a certain 
amount of money out of Reparations, and did not the 
European debtors send large amounts to America both 
in gold and exchange remittance ? And the reply is, Yo 
they did; but Mr. Simonds’ contention—which in the 
main is correct—is that those reparation payments and 
those debt payments were only possible so long as America 
was lending fresh money abroad and chiefly to Germany. 
With the borrowed moncy or with part of it Germany pail 
reparations payments, and the reparation payments 
helped European debtors to discharge their obligations. 
With the cessation of American lending the stream 6 
German reparations dried up, and to-day the plain facts 
are that unless America is prepared to take goods ant 
services—possibly to the detriment of her own trade- 
there are no other means of payment.“ But is this quit 
so?” some people will ask. Could not the whole of the gold 
in France and in England and in some of the other debtor 
countries be sent over to America in discharge of the obl: 
gation? And the answer is, Yes, it could, but with what 
result? First there would be further chaos in the foreigt 
exchanges, and in all trade transactions, and second, the 
countries despatching the gold would probably have thet 
exchanges depreciated to such an extent as to aid then 
in competing with the United States in trade. 

CANCELLATION OR DEFAULT? 

The only alternative solution of the debt problem! 
American cancellation be politically impossible is, 5%) 
Mr. Simonds, European default. And he then consides 
the relative value of these two alternatives. On the qué 
tion of default he says, “ wise statesmanship percel'® 
clearly that such a brusque and even brutal solution ® 
(Continued on page 588.) 
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British and Foreign Bible Society 


| WEDNESDAY, MAY 3rd, at 11 a.m. 
- QUEEN’S HALL 


(Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd., Sole Lessecs). 


Chairman :— 


SIR ALEXANDER GLEGG 


Speakers :— 


MISS A. MILDRED CABLE 
THE REV. W. H. MURRAY WALTON, M.A. 


THE REV. E. W. G. HUDGELL, M.A. 


ADMISSION FREE. 


| Reserved seat tickets on application to the Bible House. 


| 


In ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, the Annual Service on 
behalf of the Society will be held on Tuesday, May 2nd, 
at 4+ p.m. 


Preacher: 


THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S. 


ANNUAL MEETING 

















Extensive front. 
Bracing air. 
Record sunshine. 


Golf, tennis, 
bathing, boating, 
fishing, etc. 


Write for Illustrated 
Guide to Town Clerk 
(Box 7), or Secre- 
tary, Chamber of 
Trade (Box 7), 
Seaton, 





London (Waterloo). Week-days, 8.40, 
3.0 p.m. Sundays (commencing May 2nd), 
and Week-end Tickets, 25/9 return. “Summer” 


from May Ist, available 


from 


S.R. Expresses 
12.40, 
“Holiday” 
Tickets (issued by any train, any day, 
one month), 25/9 return. 


1.0 am., 
3.0 p.m. 








VISIT CANADA 
FOR A NOVEL HOLIDAY 


ESCORTED OR INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


THREE WEEKS ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 

from £62 return, covering ST. LAWRENCE 

RIVER, MONTREAL, OTTAWA, 
TORONTO, NIAGARA FALLS, &c. 





Outstanding Events this Summer : 


CHICAGO CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION— 
fast service from Montreal by “The 
International Limited’”—opens June Ist. 


REGINA WORLD’S GRAIN EXHIBITION— 
June 24th-Aug. Sth. 


TORONTO EXHIBITION—Aug. 25th-Sept. 9th. 


JASPER GOLF WEEK, CANADIAN ROCKIES— 
starts Sept. 4th. 


Return from_New York if desired. 
Apply for Tours Booklet “P” and all particulars:— 


(CANADIAN NATIONAL 


17-19 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1 


and at LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF, 
GLASGOW, ete., or Loeal Agents. 
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SLIPPING 
THROUGH YOUR lee 


FINGERS 


If your savings yield less than 


4% TAX FREE 


you are losing money ! 

O you know that a Deposit 

made with the London Invest- : 
ment and Mortgage Co., Ltd., earns 4% NETT, and can 
be made with absolute confidence, the major portion of the 
Company’s funds being well and carefully invested. in 
Freehold and Leasehold Property in and around London? 
Depositors have first claim on the assets of the Company, 
thus assuring complete safety of the investment. 

Invest your savings with 


The LONDON INVESTMEKT 


& MORTGAGE CO. LTD., 
39 MOORGATE, E.C.2. 









Telephone: 
Metro, 0508, 


Write TO-DAY for 
Leaflet ** P.” 








In every Country House, Club, 
and good Library will be found the 
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Simply put a drop, on your handkerchief and 
breathe the vapour. “ Vapex” goes straight to the 
cause of the trouble—the germs which multiply so 


rapidly in the dark, warm passages of nose and me 
throat. The sooner “ Vapex” is used, the sooner a 
will the cold disappear > 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 586.) 


the debt problem would be costly in the extreme ... 
Domestic denunciation of the debtor nations would cer- 
tainly provoke foreign response. In such an atmosphere 
what hope of useful progress in any international Kco- 
nomic Conference would remain?’’ Mr. Simonds then 
advocates that there should be a moratorium pending the 
Economic Conference, adding “* whatever the administra- 
tion may do, however, it cannot change the basic fact 
that War Debts are as dead as Fenian Bonds or Con- 
federate securities.” Finally, and in my judgement it 
strengthens the value of Mr. Simonds’ little book, the 
author of America Must Cancel does not pretend that 
even cancellation of War Debts will bring about imme- 
diate prosperity, for the after effects both of war and 
the handling of the War Debts problem have wrought 
much damagé. “Nevertheless, Mr. Simonds evidently 
regards cancellation as the most desirable measure, and 
{ cannot do better than close this article with the final 
sentences of his book. He says : 

* Will solution of the debt problem either by cancellation or de- 
fault ensure a speedy return to prosperity at home and abroad ? 
No. And for that matter neither would the removal of the debris 
of an accident from tho tracks of railway ensure a speedy resumption 
of traffic. Action in both cases would, however, clear a road hitherto 
hopelessly blocked. And, in that sense, it is the judgement of tho 
wuthor of this book that settlement of the debts must prove the 
longest step toward recovery within the power of the Roosevelt. 
Administration to take.” 

Artucr W, Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Home Srocks BETTeR. 

On the whole, a cheerful tone has characterized the Stock 
Markets during the last few days, a good feature being the 
firmness of some Home _ securities. British Funds and 
kindred stocks have hardened further owing to the effect 
of cheap money, while some of the leading Home Industrials 
and even English Railways have advanced on some faint 
signs of a rally in certain sections of trade. The English 
Railway traflics have been rather more encouraging and 
Ordinary and Prior Charge stocks of some of the companies 
have advanced. The Board of Trade Returns for the 
month of March were also a little more encouraging than 
of late. In the speculative markets Mining shares have 
been buoyant during the greater part of the week. 


* * * * 


Imperran CurMicaL INDUSTRIES, 

Tf only by reason of its vast ramifications and the enormous 
financial interests involved, special importance attaches 
to the annual meetings of Imperial Chemical Industries. 
Both interest and importance, however, are quickened 
by the fact that the chairman, Sir Harry McGowan, usually 
makes a speech of importance to industry generally. On the 
occasion of the meeting held recently Sir Harry McGowan had 
un exceedingly good report to present, and he explained that 
much of the improvement in revenue was directly traceable 
to expansion in home trade and some portion of it was attri- 
buted to the check which had been given to indiscriminate 
imports. He pointed out that while the volume of imports 
into the United Kingdom in 1932 showed a fall of approxi- 
mately 12 per cent. upon the preceding year, the volume of 
exports had remained practically unchanged. Moreover, he 
compared that position with the fall which had taken place in 
German exports of 30 per cent. and (for nine months) of 24 per 
cent. for France and 21 per cent. for the United States. 

% * * * 
INCOME TAx AND INDUSTRIES. 

Not the least important part of Sir Harry McGowan’s 
speech was concerned with his plea that encouragement 
should be given by the Government to capital outlays on 
new ventures by a more elastic system of Income Tax allow- 
ances for wear and tear of plant. He maintained that the 
Crown cannot properly reply that the Income Tax Acts 
provide an allowance for obsolescence of plant because 
that allowance only becomes effective if new expenditure 
is incurred in replacing the obsolete plant. New ventures 
which do not succeed do not renew their plant and thus 
have no means of obtaining an allowance, in which event 
the provision of the Act is an empty shell. The Government, 
said Sir Harry McGowan, * shares the profit of success but 
declines to share the risk of failure.” 
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BANKING IN JAPAN. 


The full report now available of the Yokohama Speci 
Bank, covering the second half of 1932, shows that the 
Deposits at the end of last year amounted to Yen 680,000 ono 
compared with Yen 571,000,000 a year ago. The net profit 
for the half-year was Yen 7,082,000 as compared with 
Yen 5,340,000 for the corresponding half of the previous 
year. After maintaining the dividend at the rate of yy 
per cent. per annum, the balance carried forward ya, 
Yen 5,859,000 against Yen 4,878,000 a year ago, 


* * * * 


Unrrep WInGpOM PROVIDENT’. 

The Chairman of the United Kingdom Provident Instity. 
tion, Lord Revelstoke, was able to refer at the recent annual 
meeting of that Institution to the satisfactory results disclosed 
by the recent triennial valuation. This Institution assumes 
an interest rate of only 25 per cent. in calculating its Jig. 
bilities, and in addition there has been set up a Reserve of 
£700,000 against Investments depreciation. Lord Reyel. 
stoke, however, pointed out that the declining yield oy 
investments must have an effect on the future surplus available 
for bonuses, and he said they would not be justified in cop. 
tinuing their former practice of paying interim bonus during 
the current triennium on the same high scale as the bonuses 
just announced. The rates, however, he added, would be 
substantial, ranging from 37s. to 41s. according to class, on 
sums assured, plus existing bonus, and these rates approxi- 
mated very closely to the quinquennial bonuses paid in 
pre-War years. 

* * # * 


A Broap VIEw. 


This is the second occasion on which Lord Revelstoke has 
presided over the annual meeting of the United Kingdom 
Provident Institution and his second address, like the one 
delivered a year ago, has been read with keen interest by 
those concerned with the deeper forees affecting world con- 
ditions. Like tis brother, the late Lord Revelstoke, the 
present holder of that title very seldom expresses in public 
his views concerning national affairs, but his public utterances 
are usually impressive because they are entirely free from 
anything in the nature of party polities or even of. rabid 
nationalism and are concerned with the great underlying 
forces affecting both national and international developments. 
Referring at the recent meeting of the United WKingdom 
Provident Institution to some of the favourable developments 
of the past year such as our successful Debt conversion, Lord 
Revelstoke suggested that the growing output of gold might 
also prove to be an important factor in bringing about a rise 
in commodity prices and * in bridging the gulf which now, 
to the detriment of both, separates creditor from debtor.” 
And in view of this likelihood there should be no need for 
an artificial inflation of prices ‘‘ nor any object in adding 
momentum to a rise which in any case is pending.” 

* * % * 
AMERICAN INFLUENCES. 

Lord Revelstoke is evidently a believer in the future of the 
United States, and he lays emphasis upon the influence of 
America’s buying and productive power on the price level. 
Referring to a recently published essay in which the newly 
elected President of the United States makes use of the 
words ‘I believe that we are at the threshold of a funda- 
mental change in our economic thought. I believe that in 
future we are going to think less about the producer and more 
about the consumer,” Lord Revelstoke said: ‘ If this is, 
as I believe it to be, the voice of America making itself heard, 
in simple language, through the mists of artificiality and 
restraint, and if the American people are really standing 
on the threshold of a new era, it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that the world’s recovery and. the liberation of 
mankind may not be so far off as is sometimes supposed!” 


A. W. K. 


Bank Rate 2 per cent., changed from 2} per cent, on 
June 80th, 1932. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 





Paid up Capital aus a3% Bis ese ies ewe = £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund at ote Ne ae a ese = £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve see i Ris ae wee —£2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of evel! 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods receivel 
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at death can be provided 
by payment of £75 a year 


£5, 5.00 from age 30. 


nist provision be delayed until age 50 it 
wsts £157 10s. a year. 


‘twere well it were done quickly.” 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than 


The Equitable Life 


SPEC PATOR: 















A SPLENDID TRADITION ! 
WILL YOU HELP TO KEEP IT UP? 


There is not one day in the calendar which is not 
the anniversary of an heroic rescue by the Life-Boat 
Service. 





It needs each year 


5 Farthings 


from every one of our population. Will you give your 
share and as much more as you can afford? 


Lr.-Cot. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Secretary. 


THE EARL oF ITARROWBY, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 











Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No shareholders 


Bra 
No commission 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. Gerrard 4517. 


THE UNION 


Established 1837. 
£12,000,000: 
(together 
of Proprietors, 


TELEG 
or sent for collection. 
which may be ascertained on application, 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Capital Authorised and Issued, 


Incorporated 1880. 
Reserve Fund, £3,350, 000 


Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; 
£7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
£8, 000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 

he Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
NCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
SITS are received for fixed periods on terms 


nches throughou 
RAPHIC REMITTA 
DEPO 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 





Every Evening at 8.30. Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday, 2.30, 
BARRY JACKSON presents ONCE IN A LIFETIME, : 





By Moss Hart and Georce S. KauFMan. | 
EDITH EVANS. 








WESTMINSTER THEATRE. 
Palace Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 
Every EveninG at 8.30. Mats. Wepnespay & 
MARIE NEY in THE LAKE. 
By Dorothy Massingham and Murray Macdonald. 


(Victoria: 0283 & 0284.) 
Admission 2/5 to 10/6, 
SaTuRDAy at 2.30. 

















CONSULT 


LIBERTY’s 


FOR ADVICE ON ALL MATTERS 
CONCERNED WITH THE EQUIPMENT 
OF A HOUSE OR OF ONE APARTMENT 
Designs and Estimates at Competitive Prices Free. 
LIBERTY & CO., LIMITED, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 








Send a Pistcatd for Free Sc 








The Relief is the world’s best nib for 


smooth, easy writing. Sold at all 
Stationers. For Sample write:— 
Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ltd., 


Dept. S, 160 Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 


RELIEF NIB 


IN ENGLAND 
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RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


T= TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from 'THE SrEcTaTor’s Recommended List. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY., 
oe UMP ) 
eee ROOM. FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 
—ROYAL YORK HOUSE. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH. — BOURNEMOUTH TIVDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. _ 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.— HOLLY WOOD. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 


~% CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal). -GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA, 
CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAR. 
—BULL. 
—GARDEN HOUSE. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS, 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF., 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN., 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Pe rths )—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE. —CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 


GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HARROGATE.— CAIRN, 
HASTINGS —QUEEN’S. 
HINDHEAD—MOORLAND’S 


LINKS. 


LAKE VYRNWY 
VYRNWY 





—REGEN 
LIPHOOK (Hants.).— ROYAL 
LLANBERIS 


LOCH AWE (Argyllshire) 
LONDON.—DE VERE, 
—IVANHOE, 


LYME REGIS.—TIHE BAY, 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS, 
MANCHESTER 
MATLOCK.—*SMEDLI 

MONMOUTH.—BE AU FORT 














EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
—PANMURE, 


GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGU 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX & PELICAN. 


HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTI CASTLE, 
(Montgomeryshire). 


LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 


(Snowden).—ROYAL V ICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
—~LOCH AWE, 

Ke nsington, 
Bloomsbury St., 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., 
—THACKERAY,Great Russell St., 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row,W.C.1 


BOW " HYDRO, 


MULLION.—MULLION COVE HO’ 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 


NAIRN (Nairnshire). —GOLF VIEW 
— ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GRE “3 -" STERN, 


—STA 

PAR (Cornw: Ail) Or. AUSTELL BAY, 

PERTH.—STATION HOTEL 

PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILLI, 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.) PERWICK BAY, 

ROSTREVOR (Co. } a T. NORTHERN, 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
—CHY-AN-ALBANY, 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SELBY (Yorks.).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 

SEVENOAKS.— ROYAL CROWN 

SHALDON (s. De von).—DU NMORE 

SHREWSBURY (Nr.).—HAW KSTONE PK., Weston 

SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

KAGLEHU RST, 
SOUTHAMPTON. HAMTUN HOUSE, 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.)—HUNTLY, BISHOPSTFIGNTON 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
—VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER, 


ARD BAY. 


— LAKE 


vT. 
ANCHOR 


Ww. 





W.C. 1. 
W.C.1 
W.C.1. 
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Destroys MOTH, SILVERFIS 





“DYMUTH” 


From Chemists and Houschold Stor 
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and all pests that prey on clothes, 
upholstery, books, etc. 
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Gramophone Notes 


THERE is nothing to equal a centenary for advertising a 
composer's work. The approach of the Brahms ceremony, 
which will be celebrated with suitable pomp next month, 
provides a topical relevance for a number of records which 
have recently~ been produced, no doubt with an eye on the 
occasion. Last month we reviewed the admirable recording 
by Backhaus and the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra of the 
D minor Concerto, in the preceding notice Max Fiedler’s 
interpretation of the Fourth Symphony. The store of mis- 
cellaneous songs and minor orchestral pieces has also in the 
last few months been systematicaHy increased. This month 
we have the Third Symphony, the Tragic Overture, the last 
three Hungarian Dances, and the Academic Festival Overture. 
The symphony is played by Mengelberg and the Concert- 
gebuow Orchestra on. four records (Columbia LX220-3, 
24s.), the Tragic: Overture and the Hungarian Dances by 
Dr. Boult and the B:B:€. Orchestra (H.M.V., DB1803-4, 
12s.), the Academic Festival Overture by Max Fiedler and the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Decca-Polydor, LY6058, 


3s. Gd.). It is not one of Mengelberg’s most successful 
interpretations. Though his conception of the work may 


be unexceptionable and is sometimes acute, the emotional 
significance of the symphony as a whole is obscured by the 
emphasis he throws on isolated passages, where his touch 
is sometimes absurdly heavy. His pace, too, is arbitrary, 
and frequently in opposition to the composer’s directions, 
and he has his own ideas about the observation of expression 
marks. Such changes may not in themselves be funda- 
mentally reprehensible, but to the listener accustomed to 
a more orthodox interpretation they are unconvincing, 
because he fréquently has the impression of having the 
performance held up for him to admire the subtlety of the 
conductor’s emendations. The other two recordings are 
sounder: Dr. Boult does not appear wholly unconcerned 
with adding colour to the music, but his interpretation 
does not take the liberties that are claimed by Mengelberg’s. 
It is bright but never flashy. Herr Fiedler is completely 
orthodox and completely successful. His record should 
be added to Backhaus’ Concerto. 

Prokofieff’s Suite from The Love of the Three Oranges is 
music of the type that, before that particular label was 
retired from active service, would have earned the epithet 
* amusing’; that is to say, it exhibits as its dominant 
features a somewhat irresponsible intellectual capriciousness, 
a power of imaginative invention which is too extravagant 
to be exhilarating, and a total lack of substance. It is 
obscurist cinema music. The suite has six movements, of 
which only two, the March and the Scherzo (both on one 
side of the second record here) are generally known. That 
those responsible for popularizing the two movements 
mentioned have been amply justified in neglecting the others 
is well illustrated by this recording of the whole suite by 
the Orchestra of the Concerts Poulet (Parlophone, E11233-5, 
12s.). The Danse Finale from the ballet Chout, which takes 
up one side of the third record, is slightly less unsubstantial, 
more competently done and better organized than the others, 
but remains just as banal and flat. Another record of 
ballet music which provides a welcome and _ astringent 
antithesis to The Three Oranges is Handel’s The Origin of 
Design, excellently played by Beecham and the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Columbia, LX224, 6s.) ; a charming 
piece, as interesting for the casual listener as for those whose 
concern is primarily with the intricacies of musical form. 

We may also draw attention to a charming period piece 
by the Dolmctsch family, Greensleeves and de Caix d’ Hervelois’ 
Sarabande and Musette, played on instruments of the music’s 
date (Columbia, DB1062, 2s. 6d.) : a workmanlike recording 
of Weber’s Overture to Der Freischitz by Dr. Boult and the 
B.B.C. Orchestra (H.M.V., DB1678, 6s.) ; and a remarkably 
frosh recording by Beniamo Gigli of Cujus Animam from 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater and Stradella’s Pieta, Signore (H.M.V., 
DB1831, 6s.). 

A Delius Society has been formed, under the presidency 
of Sir Thomas Beecham, to arrange for definitive recordings 
of Delius’ longer and unrecorded works. Particulars may 
be obtained from the Press Representative, Mr. Norman 


‘is worthy of all possible support, 


28. Forgetfulness. 


= . 
Cameron, The Delius Society, 40 Langham Street, Wt, 
It is perhaps unnecessary to emphasize that this undertaking 4 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, 30 


By XANTHIPPE, 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the firs 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be o 
Envelopes should be marked ‘* Crossword Puzzle,” .and 
be' received not later than first post on Tuesday. No enye 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner 
will be published in our next issue.} 
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. A letter is added to a Mer. 
dith novel, but the meaning 
is the same. 


ACROSS 
1. Lies. 
3. Father walks lamely, ending 
in the French east. 8. Famous English actor. 
10. Effusion. 9. Tortures. 
1l. A foreigner might think an 14. E.g., Drake and Raleigh 


uproar was implied, but it’s 17. Pignut. 

only smelly. 18. Shews. 
12, French _ Revolutionary 20. Terse. 

month. 22. Wall-paintings. 
13. John Bull’s other island. 23. Searcher. 


15. George Moore wrote of the 25. Continental town, as we (bit 


passing of the ——-s. not the: inhabitants) spell it, 
16. Notched. 27. A royal valuation of Paris 
19. “And hang a on 





those recreant limbs.” 
21. This sweet is evidently a 
mere nothing. 
24. Disliked by Trade Unionists. 
26. Trench map (anag.). 


SOLUTION OF 
CROSSWORD No. 23. 





29. In Box and Cox and Cow» 
and Box. 

30. Followers, 

31. River famous in the Great 
War. 

DOWN 

1. The politician’s Mecca (two 
words). 

2. Bangs. 

4. Please. 

5. Not knowing. 

6. Costly Welsh surname. 








SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The Winner of Crossword No. 29 is Mrs. Edmond lL 
Pattison, 114 Holland Street, Kensington, W. 8. 
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Dinect subscribers who are changing their addresses are avkel 
to nolify THe SPpEcTATOR office BEFORE MIDDAY on monbal 
OF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the papet has 
been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 
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RATES. 
Tuo Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent 
to a tine charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to adver- 
tisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series dis- 
cunts: 24% for insertions ; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; 
and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPEC- 
TALOK Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with 
remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of 
each week. 








PERSONAL 
eT Bee traced, descent or kinship proved.— 





RK. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 12 Stratford Place, W. 1. 





cL 
AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
larly for men. Our poor people in East London slums 
mffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
fully acknowledged by The Rev. PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 





HOICE ROCK PLANTS.—Fourpence each. Your 
C choiee of 250 varieties. Pot-grown. Can be planted 
any time. List, post free.—S. P. MANSFIELD, Rock Plant 

_ Specialist, 49 Victoria Road, Romford, Essex. 





AEMORRHOIDS (PILES) 

Emkolene Ointment gives instant and lasting relief. 
Never fails. Simple and safe. Obtainable throtigb 
Boots’ and all chemists, or direct from 

THE EMKOLENE MFG. CO. 
21/22 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C.1, 
3s., post free in plain wrapper. 





ERVOUS FEARS, Insomnia, Depression, Self-Con- 
sciousness and Shyness, Why Suffer? An inter- 
esting booklet, ‘* Master the Secrets of Mental Power,” 
by Dr. George Brook, wili be sent post free.—Write 
SECRETARY (Dept. 8.), ‘*‘ Mayku ”’ Institute, 20 Bedford 
Row, W.C. 1. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 


0 RELATIVES. 





Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions —GROSVENOR HOUSE NURSING HOME, 109 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill, Tel.: Byron 2495, 





HE Alt Peoples’ Association has many enquiries from 
educated foreign girls who wish to live with English 
families and to teach their own language in exchange for 
accommodation, German, French and other nation- 
alities represented.—Readers interested please apply to 
APA, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, 





HY PAY TAX on your Child's Education? You 
need not! Why suffer Income Tax Worries ? 
You need not! The B.T.A, £2 2s. Complete Protection 
Service is praised and recommended by taxpayers every- 
where. ‘The b.T.A. does not charge the usual 10 per cent. 
as the INCLUSIVE cost is £2 2s. yearly. Interviews 
not necessary.—-Write for Reference List, British Tax- 
payers’ Association, Ltd., Trafalgar Square, London. A 
special AUDIT DEPARTMENT for one-man businesses 
and investigations. 





OODED PLOTS.—Suitable week-end retreats. Sun- 
bathing privacy. 18 mls. London.-BM/BVD6, W.C.1 





ONDERLAND OF WALES.—Superb — scenery. 
Majestic Snowdon and its peaks, passes, la <es, 
valleys. Historic Castles, Gorgeous sea coasts. Batuing, 
boating, yachting, river and sea fishing, country and sea- 
side golf. 22 Resorts, some gay, some peaceful. Ample 
choice for all tastes. Described in booklet with 100 views 
from N. Wales United Resorts, Dept. 19, Bangor. Cheap 
Fares and Express Trains by L.M.S. 





“WERBA AMARGA’’ TEA cures RHEUMATISM, 

BLADDER TROUBLE,GALL STONES, 4s. 6d. 
packet (relief guar’t’d). Sole Importer: G. LLoyp, Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, Leicester. (London: Army & Navy Stores.) 


—___ 








LECTURES 


U*iversizry OF LONDON. 





A Course of three Lectures on ‘* PRINCIPLES OF 
CRITICAL ANALYSIS IN RELATION TO MODERN 
PSYCHOLOGY,” will be given by Professor E. A. 
horr (Professor of Psychology in the University of 
Toronto), at BEDFORD COLLEGE (Regent’s Park, 
N.W.1) on May 3rd, 4td and Sth, at 5.15 pm. At the 
first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor Beatrice 
Edgell, B.A., D.Litt., Ph.D. (Professor of Psychology in 
the University). 

A Course of three Lectures (in German) on ‘‘ DIE 
LEHRE VOM TRAGISCHEN UND DIE TRAGO- 
DIEN DER WELTLITERATUR,” will be given by 
Professor OSKAR WALZEL (Professor of German 
Language and Literature in the University of Bonn), at 
KING S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2), 
MAY 4th, 9th and 11th, at 5.30 p.m.’ At the 
Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor H. G. 
= D.Lit., M.A. (Professor of German in the Univer- 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Regi 


IN JOLLY COMPANY 
FOR AS LITTLE AS 20 GNS 
ON THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 


!ARANDOR 
IES 


MAY10 FOR16DAYS From 26 GNS. 
To Vigo, Gibraltar, Villefranche, Barcelona, 
Valencia, Palma, Tangier, Lisbon. 

MAY 27. FOR13DAYS_ From 21 GNS. 
To Lisbon, Casablanca, Las Palmas, Teneriffe, 
Madeira. 


OTHER CRUISES INCLUDE: 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN: 

June 10 For 14 Days From 23 Gns. 
TA NOPYAY 2 NOPTYEON CAPITALS: 
July 1 From 20 Gns.}| Aug. 5 From 20 Gns. 
13 Days 13 Days 
July 15 From 30 Gns.} Aug. 19 From 31 Gns. 
Days 20 Days 
For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 
(Whitehall 2266). Head Office : 40 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 
(Avenue 8020). Liverpool, 2:10 Water St. Birmingham: 
94 Colmore Row. Manchester. 2: 2 Albert Square. 
Glasaow C.2: 124 St. Vincent St. and Principal Agents. 


CVs"274 


FINANCIAL 





DVANCES 

obtained throngh us from 43% per annum 
on Marriage Settlements, Life Interests, 
Incomes from Trustees, and Expectations 
under Wills, &c. Alse ist and 2nd Mortgages. 

THE EDGWARE TRUST, LTD., 
54 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
Telephone: Regent 2544, 





~~ Y £2 -O Bos 
on Reversions, Life Interests, Settlements and 
personal security. 


PERCY G. COLEMAN, 


17 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 
Mayfair 1746. 








NORTH SPAIN PORTUGAL 
MADE!RA MOROCCO 
CANARY ISLANJS 


Cruises of 11 to 22 Days 
FROM £1.1.0 PER DAY 
Weekly Sailings, first class throughout. 
Apply for illustrated Brochures to: 


YEOWARD LINE 


24 James Street, Liverpool, and 60 Hay- 
market, London, S.W.1, or Travel Agents. 














MEDICAL 


G ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
A ation. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 5. HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W.1. (Sloane 3697). 








HEUMATISM, Arthritis, Lumbago, Sciatica, Neuritis 
banished by new wonderful safe home treatment, 
Medicatty approved, used in ali leading Hospitals. Con- 
vince yourself by week’s free trial_—Details from Dept, 
Ll. 24, Grosvenor Gardens, London, 38.W.L. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 
UME CIVIL, LCS. CONSULAR, F.O.' 
144 Successes 1925-1932 
DAVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Paddington 3351-52. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26Ta. 








RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK 
Si. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX, 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital atmoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, «c. Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 








ELOCUTION, &c. 





UBLIC SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given by Mr, 

CuiAs. SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Parlia- 

ment), Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, Confidence, 
Write for Brochure.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 








UNIVERSITIES 


|B fag Bay COLLEGE, EXETER, 
‘ Prepares for external London Degrees. Residen- 
tial; three men’s and three women’s hostels. Playing 
fields, own estate 140 acres. Holiday Course for For- 
eigners (residential) August Ist to 25th. English- 
speaking members admitued.—Apply ReuisTrar. 











PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Is your son or daughter going eventually to a 
MODERN SCHOOL or to a 
TRADITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL ? 

ALSTEAD PLACE, 
near SEVENOAKS, 
is 2 preparucury school for boys and girls aged 6-14, 
from which children have passed on happily to both 
kinds of school. Good examination record combined 
with freedom and modern outlook, 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


| emma HIGH SCHOOL, NORWICH 
AVENUE, BOURNEMOUTH. 





Three Boarders’ Entrance Scholarships, of £50, £40 
and £30 respectively, will be awarded on the results of 
an examination to be held on May 16th and 17th for 
admission to the School in September. 

Candidates must be over 12 and under 15 on July Ist, 
For full particulars apply to the HEaD-MISTRESs. 





R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. Endowed 

School for Girls. Recognized by the Board of 

Education. Moderate inctusive fee for board, tuition and 
books. Head-Mistress, Miss E. C. NIN fINGALE, M.A, 





VELLXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, 


An Examination will be held in June for six 
ENTRANCE and two MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, 
varying from £60-£30 a year. Candidates should be 
over twelve and under fifteen on June Ist. Girls over 
fifteen may compete, but a much higher standard is 
expected.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
Last date for receiving entry forms May 30th. 





VUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.— Boarding 
~ and day school for girls. Education for carcers con- 
sidered especially. Health reeord high.—HFAD- MISTRESS, 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Boarding School on modern public school lines, 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualitied 
staff. Principal : Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 








CO-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLS 


DEAL FAMILY SCHOOL.—Separate Nursery,Junior 

and Secondary Depts. in 18 acres. Prep. tor Uni- 
ersity, Commerce or Art. Sports and Swimming. [Ex- 
cellent Health record. Fees, 24 gns.—28 gns. per term, 
STONAK HOUSE, Sandwich, Kent, 








ESWICK SCHOOL.—Boys and girls, 8-18. Max. fee, 
£32. Scholarships in May.—Apply HEAD-MasteR, 





TEWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.— Founded by 
N Soc. of Friends 1793. Opened to public 1374. Re- 
vently reorganized and extended.—Apply HEAD-MASTER 
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An Examination will be held on June Ist-3rd for 
Entrance Scholarships varying from £80 to £40, for 
boys under 15 on May 1st.—Particulars from the HEAb- 
MASTER, Aidenham School, Elstree. 


LIFTON COLLEGE, 





BRISTOL, 


About ten entrance scholarships, value from £100 to 
£40 a year, and one music scholarship of £70 a year, with 
free tuition in music. Also some Exhibitions of £25 a 
year, Also Norman Cook Scholarship of £60 a year and 
edgar Gollin Memorial Scholarship of £25 a year. 

Preliminary examination May 22nd and 23rd, Final 
examination May 30th, 3lst and June Ist. 

Particulars from SECRETARY and bursar, Clifton 
Coilege. 





ZING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 
AN Examination will be held on June 27th, 28th and 
29th for three Open Scholarships of £40, £35 and £30 
and several Exhibitions.—For particulars apply to the 
HEAD-MastER. The Annual fees are £114 (inclusive), 





| Fgh Sa SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE.—Scholarship Exam- 

ination June 6th and 7th. Four Open Scholar- 
ships of £50 as well as Exhibitions. Entries must reach 
HHlead-Master before May 21st. Particulars and form of 
entry may be obtainefl from the Bursar. 








ILL HILL SCHOOL, Hawes 
M 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An Uxamination will be held on May 25th, 1933, 
when several Entrance Scholarships will be offered for 
competition to candidates who are over 12 and under 
34 years of age-on April Ist, 1933. The value of the 
Scholarships varies between a nominal sum and a maxi- 
mun of £100 per annum, according to (1) the financial 
wsition of the boy’s parents, (2) the standard of the 
oe attainments. Two of the Scholarships at least, 
however, are of a minimum value of £80 per annum. 
Valuable Ministerial Exhibitions are also offered for the 
tons of Christian Ministers. 

Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be 
recepted tor admission to the School without further 
examination provided that their work is of suflicient 
merit. 

For further information and application forms, apply 
fo the Bursar, Mill Hill School, N.W. 7. 





RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE, 


An Examination will be held at the beginning of June 
for the award of Ten Scholarships and Exhibitions (value 
¢35-£15 p.a.). Details will be supplied by HRAD-MASTER 





JPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examination 
 § will be held on May 380th, 1933, for about SEVEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.: TWO or THREE of 
£85 to £70 per annum; and FOUR or FIVE of £60 to 
£30 per apnum. Entries close on May 24th—For 
further particulars and entry forms apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 





YEYMOUTH COLLEGE, Church of England Foun- 
W dation. Scholarship examination June: Four 
Scholarships offered of £35, increasable to £75. Special 
fees for sons of officers and clergy. — Apply HEAp- 


MASTER’S SECRETARY. 











U.S.A. 


Are you seeking “somewhere fresh” for this 
year’s holiday? Come to Canada, a new 
country where everything is novel and 
interesting, where you'll meet a_ hearty 
Dominion welcome on every hand! 


SHORT TOURS 
Several Short Tours, 21 to 29 days’ duration, 
visiting Eastern Canada and_U.S.A. during June, 
July, August and September at Moderate “all-in” 
fares, including return ocean passage on famous 
Empress or Duchess Liners. Itineraries include 
Ottawa, Toronto, French River Chalet Bungalow 
Camp, Niagara Falls, New York, Boston, the 
Chicago Centenary Exposition, &c. 
ACROSS CANADA TOUR 
Our eleventh annual 7 weeks “ Across Canada” 
four from Atlantic to Pacific and back leaves 
Liverpool by s.s. ‘DUCHESS of RICHMOND,” 
July 28. “All-in ’’ fare covers everything. 












Call, or write today for full 
information to :— 





World’s Greatest Travel Syste: 


m 
We 62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar ZA 
SS Sq.), London, $.W.1, 103 Leaden- 


E.C.3, 
Everywhere. 


hall Street, London, 


Agents 


er Local 








FOR SALE 


VOR SALEW—A_ very fine colour real JADE 

NECKLET, 27 ins. Cost £35; will accept £9.— 
Write *‘ GENUINE,” care of Scripps’s, South Molton 
Street, W.1. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS invited submit MSS. to Publishers of 35 
years’ standing, who issue some three hundred 
publications yearly. £50 Cash offered for Poems. 
Advice free. —STOCK WELL, LTD., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 








AUSS. typed, 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbon 2d, Expert 
M work.—Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1. 





¥ONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps., 
} also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
—PETER DEREK LTD., ZB/108, Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2. 





FIVALKING FILMS.—Stories adapted, by experienced 

Actor Dramatist-Film Writer, auther Films and 
Plays produced England and America.—Mr, FORBES 
DANSON, 15 Merton Hall Gardens, 8.W. 20. 





7RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet,—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.S. 
Gee — 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite). 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to 











BENTLEY & Co., 74 New Bond Street (Piccadilly end), 
London, W.1. 





WALKER’S FRUIT 
TREE PROTECTORS 


has Mie! 


a 





‘TRANSFERABLE FRUIT CAGE 
Protects three crops in one season. 
ADJUSTABLE WALL TREE PROTECTOR 
Proof against all frosts, birds, cold winds, wasps. 
BUSH TREE PROTECTOR 
For trees up to &ft. in height. 
REMOVABLE TENNIS SURROUND 
Stands up as if in cement, pulled up with 
one hand. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST GARDEN NETTINGS 
Apply for Illustrated Booklet giving prices and his 
SYSTEM OF FRUIT CULTURE. 
MAJOR C. WALKER, DEPT. W., 
BRECON, SOUTH WALES. 


this great work for 5s. write THE RaTioNaList Pp 
ASSOCIATION LTp, (Dept. " F,”), 5, Johnson's rg 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. . 





Ar —" , ca ee 
ee BATHING REVIEW.— Quarterly Journal of the 
Sun Societies. Copiously illustrated. Art Supple- 
ment. Single copy 1s. 3d., Annual Sub. 4s. 6d post 
free.—Sun Lodge, Upper Norwood, : 








MISCELLANEOUS 


| 

ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lisssadell, Sligo, Irish Free State, 





—_—_— 
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AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of 7'he Spectator, Prepaid Classified 

Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 

and should reach J'he Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

week, Discounts :—2}°, for 6 insertions, 5°, for 13, 
74% for 26, and 10% for 52. : 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES ?-Then buy “ BLAT- 
f TIS’? UNION COCK ROACH PASTE ; universally 
and successfully used in all parts of the Globe: exter. 
hination guaranteed.—From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, 
Stores or Sole Makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, 
Sheffield. Tins, Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free, 4 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free.-HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.L 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway Scotland 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
AX comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost, Tele.: 314, Lift. 








ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—First- 
3 class residential. Fully licensed. A.A, R.AC., 
large garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759, 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. « c. water, 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A., KA. 
Illd, Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Crescent. Tgms;: **Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. ‘Vel. 207,501. 





ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
‘ébacing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311. 








ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet, 
homely guest-house on Downs overlooking Worth- 
ing. Extensive views ; yarage.—The Misses HALE, 





N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
1 Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres, Inclusive terms from 13s, 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 


PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


TD, 
YP. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 103 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





(igi ody (near).—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton. 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 
Court, billiards. Turkish and electric baths in house. 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
apply KESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone 2655. 





Ww ERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 

St. George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s. 6d., of 
2 guineas weekly. 














ADVANCES 
£20 TO £5,000 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY Ltd. 


11/12, Southampton Bldgs., High Holborn, 
WwW 


Estd. 1897. ’Phone: HOLBORN 3528. 











POLITICAL SPIES AND 
PROVOCATIVE AGENTS. 


A FEW CASES. 
Written & Published by F. W. CHANDLER. 


Price SIXPENCE. ts Mies Yin, 


£50 or more to £5,000 


to those in responsible positions 


WITHOUT SECURITY. 


H. PASSMORE, LTD., 


Established as H. Passmore, 1902, 


43, Conduit St., LONDON, W.1. 











of 4/- per dozen, post free. 











To Booksellers at the rate Sheffield, 8. 











London: Printed by W. Spearcut ano Sons, L1p., 





98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, and published by Tue Spxctagor, Lrp., at their Offices, No. 99 Gowet 


Street, London, W.C, 1—Friday, April 21, 1933, 




















